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APWA Honors a Silver Anniversary 
of Service 


date of deep significance is August 14, 1935, the 
day that the Social Security Act became a part of 
the law of the land. The American Public Welfare 
Association, whose founding preceded that date by 


T O PUBLIC WELFARE people, now and in the future, a 


five years, salutes the approaching twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Social Security Act with this special 
issue of PUBLIC WELFARE. 


With their paralleling time spans, the histories of 
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APWA and the social security program are inter- 
mingled all along the way, giving special appropriate- 
ness to this issue of APWA’s journal. It is not intended 
as a thorough-going history or analysis of the social 
security program—those are available elsewhere. It 
attempts rather to point out the import of the pro- 
gram, to touch on some of its most significant aspects 
and to look at this historically momentous program 
in the perspective of its first 25 years. (over) 
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From its beginning, APWA foresaw the need for 
a nationwide social security program and stimulated 
interest in this progressive service. As the national 
voluntary organization which serves as spokesman 
for public welfare, the Association has served as 
effective liaison with the three levels of government in 
order to achieve improvement and greater effective- 
ness throughout the 25 years of social security. 

APWA deeply appreciates the cooperation and con- 
tributions of the writers of the various articles printed 
here. All of them are persons long identified with 
social security. Not everyone who has had a part in 
this important program could be included, of course, 
but those whose writings appear in this issue represent 
all of the thousands of people who helped put the 
program together, who designed its structure, and 
over the years its improvements, and who day-to-day 
make it a living reality. 

One article points out that the social security pro- 
gram is accepted by young people today just as public 
education and a government post office are. Even 
those who can remember the distraught and dis- 
couraged days of great deprivation in which the Social 
Security Act was born have become accustomed to the 
existence of the services social security provides. We 
tend to forget what a bold and unprecedented experi- 
ment this was for the American people to undertake. 
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And to forget, too, that opposition to it was so wide 
as to extend even to some of those who would imme. 
diately benefit from its provisions. This anniversary 
is an opportune time to take a more perceptive look 
at what is now an institution in American life and to 
acknowledge the positive values it has contributed to 
our society. 

Some of those hundreds who shared in the hectic, 
demanding, often 20-hour long work days sometimes 
look back with a touch of nostalgia. Those were the 
days during which the “idea and hope” of social 
security, as Mr. Bane puts it in his article, were 
translated into form, substance and service. We hope 
that this issue of PUBLIC WELFARE will bring to 
these devoted early pioneers some pleasurable remi- 
niscences; and that it will provide inspiration to the 
dedicated younger people now serving these programs 
as they continue the never-ending search for better 
answers and better ways of serving mankind. As 
APWA salutes the first 25 years of social security in 
the United States, true to its tradition of looking at 
what yet needs to be done, it is aware of the present 
program gaps and insufficiencies. The Association 
dedicates itself in the next 25 years to assisting in the 
rounding out of this network of services for the benefit 
of the people of our nation. 


LOULA DUNN, Director 
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How to convince the volunteer worker of his 
importance in a democratic society is the aim 
of a volume, long-needed by both individuals 
and civic agencies. 

In a nation facing intensified social prob- 
lems, the increased leisure many citizens en- 
joy today can be a powerful corrective force. 
Important questions—of individual motiva- 
tion as well as social implications—are being 
raised with increased frequency: 

What can I do? 


volunteer? Why should I help? What does it 


How and where can I’ 


mean to me? What does my participation 
mean to society? 
Drawing abundantly upon the experience of 


persons active in a wide variety of social wel- 








fare areas, THE CITIZEN VOLUNTEER provides 
the necessary answers in an interesting, en- 
lightening manner. Complete, state-by-state 


directory of volunteer bureaus. 
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A Dream Translated to Reality 


FRANCES PERKINS 


University. 


! HARDLY seems possible that a quarter of a century 

has elapsed since that hot, humid, August noontime 

when President Franklin Roosevelt signed the 
Social Security Act. The picture is etched on my mind 
permanently—the President sitting at his desk and 
men and women standing around watching him as 
he read the final sections of the Act and prepared 
to sign it. Some of these had worked hard and faith- 
fully with enthusiasm, and a sense of mission—some 
stimulated by loyalty to the party which the President 
represented—some pioneers in the field, and some 
come-lately people. There were Senator Wagner and 
Representative David Lewis who had done much of 
the educational work of preparing the two Houses 
of Congress and the people of the country for this 
kind of legislation which was new and sometimes 
strange, in theory at least, in the American scheme of 
things. There were Senator Harrison and Repre- 
sentative Robert Doughton—old standbys of the 
Democratic party, and chairmen, respectively, of the 
Senate Finance Committee and the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

There had been hard feelings when it was rumored 
that the President would give the Social Security Bill 
to Senator Wagner and Congressman Lewis, because 
this bill was clearly a tax bill and an appropriation of 
tax moneys so raised to a special purpose. And the 
House Ways and Means Committee and the Senate 
Finance Committee are jealous masters. I myself had 
hoped to see Senator Wagner introduce the bill in 
the Senate, but the President of the United States 
convinced me that that would be fatal and that the 
Finance Committees had the right and the duty to in- 
troduce such a bill. And so we had become acquainted 
intimately with Senator Harrison and Congressman 
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PUBLIC WELFARE is proud to bring its readers this warm and candid 
article by the former Secretary of Labor and first woman member of the 
President's Cabinet. In it she reveals the steps by which the social security 
ideas, which she and Franklin D. Roosevelt had discussed in New York state, 
came with them to Washington and ultimately became reality, and the 
crowning point, for her, of a distinguished career. Presently Miss Perkins 
is on the faculty of the Industrial and Labor Relations School at Cornell 


Doughton. Senator Harrison, who knew nothing 
whatever of the social implications of old age insur- 
ance, unemployment insurance, and other matters, but 
was a great orator and political leader, accepted will- 
ingly and even humbly the help and assistance of the 
young lawyers of the Labor Department who often 
sat beside him on the Senate steps to assist in answer- 
ing the questions from the floor. And Congressman 
Doughton, from the hill country of North Carolina, 
a veteran of many years service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who had never in all his years in Washing- 
ton stayed out later than nine o’clock at night, accepted 
an invitation, after months of working together, to 
come to a celebration party on the night of the signing 
of the bill. I am in the picture too, as I stood in a 
plain black dress with a touch of white at the throat, 
more excited and exultant than any photograph ever 
showed. For this was the culmination of many years 
of work and of intensive propaganda for two years. 


Harp Times 


It is impossible to convey to persons who were not 
adult in 1935 when this bill became law, the con- 
fusions of thought, the lack of experience with this 
sort of measure, and, above all, the depths of poverty 
and despair which accompanied the Great Depression 
and which had been the lash under which political 
leaders, humanitarians, and people of good will toward 
other men had worked to secure this great benefit 
growing out of the terrible times of the Depression. 
For the proximate cause of this legislation, as indeed 
most of the other New Deal measures, was the Great 
Depression which came so suddenly and unexpectedly 
upon the American people after a long period of 
apparent high prosperity, luxury living, and with 
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failure to make any provision for so-called “hard 
times.” But the “hard times” came with the crash 
in October 1929, and the U.S.A. has never been the 
same again. Almost every element in the society 
suffered, in varying degrees, of course, great loss, and 
the speed with which industry reacted to the stock 
market crash, and the other underlying symptoms of 
an unsound economy, were startling. Mill after mill, 
factory after factory closed down or went on half- 
time, and by early 1930 unemployment on a large scale 
was a reality, with the accompanying failure of in- 
comes, and therefore failure of money to buy the 
necessities of life and failure of ability of the people 
generally to support the market for production goods, 
and the closing of more factories. 

The rise in unemployment and in applications for 
relief or aid was alarming. This was especially acute 
in the industrial State of New York where Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt was then Governor. The Governor 
and some of us who were in his administration in 
New York State recognized the necessity for a pro- 
gram, first, of direct relief as the first line of attack 
on unemployment and its consequent suffering; the 
provision of public works to take off some of the 
unemployment (but these are always slow and don’t 
relieve everybody); and, third, a provision by law of 
unemployment insurance—funds which should be 
raised through payroll contributions, paid as premiums 
to the fund, just as the coverage of any insured risk is 
accumulated. 


EMERGENCY RELIEF 


This idea went to Washington with Roosevelt when 
he became President in March of 1933. Even the 
Democratic Party platform on which he was elected 
President mentioned as one of the desirable programs 
it would attempt to put into effect, “studies into some 
form of unemployment insurance.” The emergency 
was very great and made essential an immediate move 
for large appropriations by Congress to the states, 
which by this time had largely exhausted their borrow- 
ing capacity in order to provide immediate direct 
emergency relief to thousands of families all over the 
United States. Harry Hopkins, who had been an 
emergency administrator in New York State, was 
called in to devise the emergency work relief project 
of W.P.A. The Civilian Conservation Corps was 
established to bring work relief to young 
at that time had no opportunity for work. 
Works Program was authorized but, like all Public 
Works Programs, it was slow in getting underway. 
Nevertheless, all these things were done within the 
first hundred days. 

It was my duty to keep the President constantly 


men who 


A Public 
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reminded of the fact that unemployment insurance 
was probably the only reality we had discussed which 
could be looked upon as a preventive of suffering in 
time of depression in the future. There were plenty 
of people who countered the suggestion with the 
grave reminder that to take money out of the economy 
now, in 1933, and put it aside as reserves to be paid 
out in the future for future unemployment, was in 
itself deflationary, and that any such move, however 
well intentioned, ought to be postponed. I knew in 
my heart, and I was sure the President knew, that if 
we postponed a social security unemployment insur- 
ance program we were likely never to get it, and cer- 
tainly not in the near future. The President had 
talked with me about these matters before I took 
office, and he had assented to the program I presented, 
which included unemployment insurance, old age 
insurance, and health insurance. When I say “assented” 
I do not mean to imply that he gave me any promise, 
but that he assented to my suggestion that this was 
one of our principal works and the one for which | 
would assume the responsibility. 

The political accomplishment of a pattern or pro- 
gram which is thought about in purely abstract terms 
is much more difficult than one realizes. Not only are 
there many people with widely differing points of 
view who must be consulted and must agree on any 
program which becomes law in the United States, but 
there are, even to those who think they know most 
about the subject, vast depths of constitutional prob- 
lems, financial uncertainties, administrative complica- 
tions to be dealt with, as well as doubt between 
methods of accomplishing the same result. And 0, 
among the friends of what we now call Social Security 
or social insurance, there were wide differences of 
opinion as to how this might be accomplished. And 
everyone with every kind of idea brought it to the 
President and asked him to agree with him. 


Tue ProptemM oF Future PRevENTION 


As the first year of Roosevelt’s administration went 
by we had accomplished something in the way of 
direct relief, but the problem of prevention in the 
future was still unsolved. Senator Wagner had put 
in his bill and hundreds of people had appeared before 
the Committee studying it, given testimony about it, 
and made many suggestions for amendments. It was 
a bill introduced by Senator Wagner with the Presi 
dent’s assent, certainly with the purpose of focussing 
public attention, of educating the public and of making 
a forum for the discussion of the whole problem. This 
was an invaluable contribution. 


Many of us who were strongly in favor of social 
insurance spent a great deal of time in that first year 
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in what can be called active public education. I myself 
made over one hundred speeches in different parts of 
the country entirely on the subject of social insurance 
as a means of overcoming and preventing depressions. 
And it had effect., The Townsend propaganda for the 
help of aged persons was also having its political 
effect, and gradually there came to be a climate some- 
what more favorable. Two Englishmen, Steel-Mait- 
land and Sir William Beveridge came over in consul- 
tation and stayed to make by invitation a good many 
addresses at chambers of commerce, manufacturers 
associations and_ bankers about the prac- 
ticality and the success of social insurance in England. 
And gradually the idea seemed to be less alarming. 


societies 


THe Casiner CoMMITTEE 


It was at this point that one realized it must be 
given form and focus. When I saw that Congress 
was about to adjourn in the Spring of 1934 and that 
the Cabinet and even the President were preparing 
to get away for part of the hot weather, I made a 
suggestion to the President that he at least appoint 
a committee under his own controls with directions 
to bring in a recommendation, which he would pass 
on to Congress in the autumn or at its next session. 


It was a counsel of despair and yet it proved to be 
the best possible way to bring this program to a head. 
The President at once agreed that it was a good idea 
and pointed out that if he appointed a committee 
made up entirely of members of his own Cabinet 
it would be under his control and would not “run 
) wild,” as he put it. What is more, it would be friendly 
and subject to his own political shrewdness and guid- 
ance. He accordingly appointed a committee con- 
sisting of the Secretary of Labor as Chairman; the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as representing the financial 
problems involved; the Attorney General; and the 
} Secretary of Agriculture, as having knowledge not 
only of the economic problems but of the sufferings 
from the depression of the farm population generally. 
To this he added Harry Hopkins who, although not 
a member of the Cabinet, had directed the direct 
relief work and had direct knowledge of all the social 
implications of such a pattern. 

With the public announcement of this we went 
to work at once. 

The President was a very economical soul and at 
that period, summer of 1934, he was particularly 
economical. Therefore, when I asked him, “Where 
bshall we get the money to employ people to do the 
research and planning work necessary?” he answered 
gaily, “Oh, you'll have to find that money yourself.” 
It was really a pretty bad situation but the Committee 
solved it eventually. Each department contributed, 
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not money but personnel. All over the government 
we borrowed people who were capable of the research 
and planning that were necessary to work out not 
only the form of the bill but the method of adminis- 
tration. I think the Department of Labor and the 
Department of Agriculture were the heaviest contrib- 
utors of personnel. About one-third of all the people 
in the Department of Labor were made available, 
temporarily at least, for this work. In addition, Harry 
Hopkins contributed $125,000 out of his relief money 
on the agreement that we employ, with this aid, tech- 
nical people who were then unemployed and so avail- 
able otherwise for his relief funds. 


Two Apvisory CoMMITTEES 


One soon realized that, although the Cabinet 
Committee had the final authority and drive and 
presidential sanction, they could never do the work 
alone or create the climate and the political support 
for such a program. Consequently, we organized a 
Technical Advisory Committee—advisory, of course, 
to the Cabinet Committee — but were so fortunate 
as to get Edwin Witte of the University of Wisconsin 
to act as the director of this Advisory Committee. 
One of the griefs that one feels today is that Ed Witte 
has died just this spring, after a long life of heroic 
and enthusiastic service to the people of the United 
States. May he “Rest in Peace.” 

The members of the Technical Advisory Committee 
were, many of them, high-powered economists and 
social thinkers and required a good deal of driving. 
On our very small funds we were able to pay their 
railroad fare to Washington, but no living expenses 
while there. Nevertheless they came, many of them 
people who were released from universities or colleges 
for the summer, and we had a million dollars worth 
of work for a very small sum. The Cabinet Com- 
mittee itself proved more of a problem in its constant 
changes of thought about how to do this. We eventu- 
ally appointed a General Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee, largely of course to give to the Cabinet 
Committee that practical “grass roots” kind of com- 
ment that was so necessary to secure the recommenda- 
tions and comments and criticisms of the labor people 
and of the business elements in the community and 
of the social workers. Many insurance companies 
contributed the services of an actuary to help us with 
the intricate new problems that were arising in the 
estimate of the amount of money that would be 
needed and must be collected in order to meet the 
particular claims. It was all very confused and com- 
plicated, and the wonder of it is that we carried out 
the President’s direction to deliver a report on Jan- 
uary 1, 1935; that the report should offer both to 
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the employed persons in every line of work in the 
United States a benefice of unemployment insurance 
and the benefits of old-age insurance, and we devised 
a program for health insurance, if possible. 


TACKLING FINANCING 


We settled on the taxing approach to the raising 
of funds—given a hint of its propriety and effective- 
ness by a Justice of the Supreme Court who muttered 
under his breath one day something about the taxing 
power of the United States: “the taxing power of 
the government, rely on it and you're all right.” 
We adopted a state-federal form of unemployment 
insurance while relying on a federal form of old-age 
insurance. The reason for the state-federal form in 
unemployment insurance was that the Department 
of Justice had grave doubts, not about the ability of 
the United States to collect funds, but about the 
constitutional ability to distribute the funds on a 
pattern of social need. By relying upon the state- 
federal method of legislation we would, in case of 
an unfavorable decision, still have left 
legislation. 


the state 

We agreed upon the universal coverage of every 
employed person in the United States, but unfortu- 
nately the Treasury Department balked at this on 
the ground that the effort to collect from farm 
employers, domestic workers’ employers, and employ- 
ers who employed a very small number of people 
would be too much for the Treasury Department. 
This was a great blow, and what the Treasury has 
been able to do in devising technical methods indi- 
cates clearly that they could have handled the problem 
of wider collection. The President was so sure that 
universal coverage would be possible that he even 
recommended the use of the Post Office as a collec- 
tion and administration agency and pointed out that 
in rural areas the Rural Free Delivery men could 
carry the claims and the benefits back and forth 
between the central government and the farm worker 
in remote regions. The plan of post office adminis- 
tration has never seemed practical to me, but it was 
one of the problems which we had to face. 

The problem of how to pay benefits under the 
old-age insurance to those then aged and needy, was 
of course never boldly faced. Instead, we recom- 
mended a program of public assistance which would 
take care of those then aged and needy. But the 
problem of what Witte and Arthur Altmeyer called 
“the half old,” which struck the President as a ridic- 
ulous phrase, was a much greater problem. The 
problem was how to provide an income on retire- 
ment which would mean anything at all to those 
45 and 50 who had never made contributions to 
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unemployment insurance in their working lives. It 
was finally solved as we all know, and as time passes, 
fewer and fewer people are in this category. 

The failure to recommend a health insurance pro- 
gram was due frankly to ignorance, lack of time 
on the part of the Committee, and to the unwilling- 
ness or inability of the medical authorities to face 
the question and to cooperate with the Committee 
in finding a way to do it. The report went in, there- 
fore, with only the Technical Advisory Committee’s 
report, which the Cabinet concurred in, about the 
desirability of health insurance and the recommenda- 
tion that further studies be 


made to continue it. 


Tue Act as A COoRNERSTONE 


These recollections bring the days of this effort 
clearly to mind, and one is grateful for the intelli- 
gence and social conscience which led the American 
people and the American Congress to accept the 
report, to tinker it into a more practical form per- 
haps, and to pass it into legislation which the Presi- 
dent could sign in August, 1935, with the statement 
that it was the “cornerstone of his Administration.” 
And if it was the cornerstone of Roosevelt’s Admin- 
istration, it was for me the high point of my entire 
life’s career. When I saw this bill adopted by Con- 
gress with a large majority of votes of both parties, 
and when I later saw, after a few flurries of opposi- 
tion in later years, both parties continue to improve 
it and to broaden its coverage and to make more 
generous its benefits, | have come to realize that not 
only was it the crowning act of my working life, 
but that it was perhaps one of the most useful bless- 
ings which time has brought to the American people. 
I shall never cease to be grateful for the opportunity 
to have helped this program along. I recall that the 
President, on the day he signed this bill, with the 
hungry eyes of a number of people fixed on him, 
said, as he put the final flourish onto his signature, 
to MacIntyre, his secretary, “Here, MacIntyre, give 
this pen to Frances, she’s done the work,” with one 
of his flashing and slightly embarrassed smiles which 
made all expressions of gratitude unnecessary. 
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In the Beginning... 


FRANK BANE 





oMEONE has said that the three areas of most sig- 

nificant legislation in the period of 1933-36—those 

that had the greatest and most lasting impact 
upon our social and economic system—were: the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and related activities in the 
feld of conservation; the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and other investment and banking legis- 
lation; and the Social Security Act. The greatest of 
these from either the social or economic point of view 
was the Social Security Act. 

It has cushioned the risks of life and living in our 
industrial age for millions and millions of our fellow 
citizens. It has shored up the floor of our economic 
structure, and it has contributed enormously toward 
tempering the impact of depressions and converting 
them into relatively mild recessions. 

But most important perhaps, the Social Security 
Act revolutionized our whole political and_ social 
} philosophy concerning the responsibility of govern- 
ment—that is, all of us—for the welfare of each of us. 

In the late summer of 1935 there was no social 
security program—just an idea and a hope which had 
been translated into a Congressional Act and a Social 
Security Board, consisting of three members who had 
) been given the idea, the hope and the Act, with 
instructions to “get going.” The board appointed an 
executive director and we went to work on the struc- 
ture of an organization which we thought would 
make the social security concept an actuality. 

From the standpoint of public administration it was 
ba unique task, a great opportunity to build from the 
ground up a large social and economic agency which 
would operate in every part of the country and would 
affect immediately and directly the lives and living 
of millions of people. 
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The Social Security Act was enacted on August 14, 1935 in an atmosphere 
of nationwide suffering, deprivation and discouragement. Ahead was the 
enormous task of setting up the vast machinery needed to implement its 
provisions and bring its intended relief and mercy as quickly as possible 
to the millions of people who required them. Mr. Bane held the first admin- 
istrative post in the social security program of the United States as executive 
director of the Social Security Board. Here he describes some of those first 
steps of implementation. 


The first problem, of course, was to develop an 
operational plan. The Social Security Act gave the 
board three major assignments. 


1. Public Assistance 


This was a federal-state program designed to pro- 
vide assistance on the basis of need for persons over 
65 years of age, dependent children and the needy 
blind. The Act outlined the program and prescribed 
certain standards which must be met if a state par- 
ticipated in the program. It also provided that the 
federal government would match state expenditures 
for these services. Direct administration was to be the 
responsibility of the states. The major decisions were 
to be made by the states. Each state would determine 
whether or not it would participate in the public 
assistance program and, if it wished to participate, 
would submit a plan to be approved by the Social 
Security Board. Within broad federal standards the 
state would determine who would receive assistance 
and how much each person would be granted. In 
the main, this was a typical federal-state cooperative 
pattern—already familiar in the agricultural, highway 
and health fields: federal policy, federal standards and 
federal financial participation; state operation, state 
administration and state matching of funds. 


2. Unemployment Compensation 


“Compensation” was the word the Act used because 
there had been some question of constitutionality in 
case the word “insurance” was used. Unemployment 
compensation, unlike public assistance which was 
paid for out of general revenue, was tied to a tax 
on employers. But here again, operation and admin- 
istration within federal standards was in the hands 
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of the states, although the entire cost of administration 
was to be paid by the federal government through a 
tax offset device. 

3. Old-Age Insurance 

Old-age insurance was established as a federal insur- 
ance program based on actuarial principles—federally 
administered and financed entirely by tax on employers 
and employees. 


Gettinc INTo OPERATION 


The overall administrative staff as provided in the 
Act consisted of a board of three members and an 
executive director—and to repeat—this group set to 
work to plan the organization and administration of 
the Act. We set up eight operating units or bureaus 
—three line and five staff. The three line bureaus 
were: Public Assistance, Unemployment Compensa- 
tion and Old-Age Insurance, while the staff divisions 
were: General Counsel, Accounts and Audits, Re- 
search and Statistics, Business Management and In- 
formational Service. In addition, we planned 12 re- 
gional offices through which social security would 
work with the states—in the public assistance and 
unemployment compensation fields and with federal 
district offices for old-age insurance activities. 

Immediately we began to learn the facts of admin- 
istrative life. What would be the operating relation- 
ship between the Washington staff and the regional 
offices? What relationship between the heads of the 
bureaus in Washington and the regional director, 
especially with respect to the bureau’s representative 
in the regional office? We developed Administrative 
Order No. 11 and during my something over three 
years with the board, we rewrote it four times as new 
problems developed and new personalities clashed. 
After 25 years Administrative Order No. 11 is still 
not the law of the Medes and Persians. And we learned 
quickly that the easiest thing in the world to do is to 
establish a regional office and the most difficult thing 
imaginable is to get rid of one. 

With the organizational structure set we began the 
strenuous, difficult and all important task of staffing 
the agency. It was an urgent task since the program 
was scheduled to begin functioning January 1, 1936. 
The states had to develop legislation for compliance 
and develop state plans to be submitted to the board. 
Federal standards had to be “spelled out” and certain 
operating precedents established, while more than 40 
million individual workers under old-age insurance 
had to be registered. Tabulating machinery had to 
be leased, space in which to work acquired and people 
with the necessary “know-how” to do the job had to 
be employed. 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION—ITs IMPoRT 


I have always thought that the Social Security 
Board in its early days made its greatest contribution 
toward efficient government in the field of personne! 
administration. Not only was this true within its own 
organization, but Social Security personnel policies 
had a major and far-reaching effect upon public per- 
sonnel administration in all of the states. Every effort 
was made in staffing the agency to select well-qualified, 
competent people and to appoint them solely on the 
basis of merit. This was not easy. Just before the 
Social Security Act was passed, the National Recovery 
Administration and the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration declared unconstitutional 
with the result that hundreds, and I used to think 


had been 
thousands, of displaced public employees landed on 
the doorstep of this new, very large agency. Nine 
out of ten of them, I am sure, carried a letter from 
his congressman. 

Personnel policy, as is well known, ran into difficulty 
at times. And at times it cost the Board much criticism 
in high places; large cuts in appropriations and for a 
time a material reduction im the salary of the board's 
top administrative official. In the main, however, the 
policy “stayed put” and it was followed soon by a 
board action placing all of its officials and employees 
from top to bottom under civil service. And then in 
1937 and 1939 the Social Security Act was amended t 
extend successively the personnel policies of the board 
itself to all state-administered social security programs 
in which the federal government participated. 

After a lapse of more than 20 years I have had 
occasion—many times in the past two years—to be 
in and cut of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and to work with the social security 
and other groups on a number of their studies and 
projects—and there they are—scores of them still 
there after more than 20 years—professionals in the 
best sense of the word, professionals in the science, or 
rather the art of public administration and_ public 
service. And, there they are—day in and day out— 
operating that great agency of theirs to the benefit 
not only of the people they serve directly, but to the 
great credit of the country as a whole. And when- 
ever | work with the staff there in any capacity, | 
confess to a great degree of satisfaction in the fac 
that many years ago we fought the fight and stayed 
the course. 


SECURELY EsTABLISHED 


We have in our political spectrum groups ané 
individuals with many different opinions about almost 
(Continued on page 168) 
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Birth and Early Days of Social Security 


in the U.S. 


EDWIN E. WITTE 


No commemoration of the Social Security Act 
could be complete without acknowledgment of the 
major role played in its creation by Edwin E. Witte. 
Dr. Witte’s death came only two months before the 
date of the Act's twenty-fifth anniversary, but he will 
be long remembered as chief author of this historically- 
significant legislation. He was called a “tower of 
strength” in leading the committee through the in- 
tricacies of evolving the legislative base for a new 
and far-reaching program which would ultimately 
affect the lives of nearly every person in the country. 

Dr. Witte's final illness prevented the preparation 
of the article he had intended to write for this special 
issue of PUBLIC WELFARE. In place of it, the 
editors present here excerpts from the fascinating his- 
torical article he wrote for the October 1955 issue of the 
SOCIAL SECURITY BULLETIN, titled “Twenty 


Years of Social Security.” 


Some people have referred to me as “the father 
of social security,” but I merit this title less than 
many others do. Social security, like most other major 
social advances, has been the product ef the endeavors 
and work of many people over a long period of time. 
The contributions made by any one person have been 
so commingled with those of many others that the 
end product cannot be attributed to any individual 
or group of individuals. This statement holds true of 
the report and recommendations and the original 
bill that were presented to Congress in January 1935. 
Congress changed this measure in many material 
respects but after extended consideration finally passed 
the social security bill by overwhelming majorities 
from both parties in both Houses, and the legislation 
was signed by the President on August 14, 1935. 

That was only the beginning. After enactment, 
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Dr. Edwin E. Witte was Executive Director and Secretary of the President's 
Committee on Economic Security which was established in July 1934. This 
article relates how in less than six months the work of preparing the bill 
was carried out so that the President was able to submit it to Congress on 
January 17, 1935. It also relates some of the historical precedents for this 
legislation and contains many personal observations of Dr. Witte. 


the task remained of putting flesh and blood on the 
bare skeleton of social security sketched in the Social 
Security Act, and of nurturing the infant and foster- 
ing its growth to the lusty size it has now attained. 
That has been the work of the administrators and 
of the members of the social security advisory com- 
mittees and of many others who have taken an active 
part in the improvement of social security in the 
United States and, not least, of the congressional 
committees concerned with this subject and of the 
Congresses and the Administration of the past 20 
years. 


BACKGROUND OF THE AcT 


The term “social security” was not in general use 
until the House Ways and Means Committee, quite 
by chance, included the title “The Social Security 
Act” in the substitute it recommended in March 1935 
to the Administration’s economic security bill. But 
the basic ideas underlying the act were age-old, and 
many of the institutions now included within “social 
security” were in operation in this country long be- 
fore the enactment of this legislation. Abroad, while 
the term “social security” was not applied generally 
to them until the International Labor Office adopted 
the term in 1940, social security institutions dated 
back to the early modern period, and substantially 
every form of social security we now have in this 
country, as well as others we still do not have, was 
widely prevalent before the enactment of the Social 
Security Act. 

What we now call “public assistance” was estab- 
lished in every colony early in its history in the form 
of “general assistance,” under the old English desig- 
nation of “poor relief.” That also was done in the 
later States, in their earliest days. The principle that 
when people have no other means of subsistence they 
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must be supported from public funds has always 
been a part of the American way of life. 

Until the late nineteenth century, poor relief was 
undifferentiated aid to the needy, but in the last dec- 
ades of that century and in the first decades of the 
present century specialized forms of public assistance 
were developed taking account of the peculiar situa- 
tion and needs of clearly distinguishable groups 
among the people in need. Before Federal aid was 
extended in the Social Security Act, we had, in a 
majority of the States, soldiers’ aid, aid to the blind, 
aid to dependent children, and old-age assistance. 
We had also made beginnings with some of the social 
services, which today are regarded as either included 
within social security or closely related to it—notably 
vocational rehabilitation, public employment offices, 
maternal and child health, and child welfare services, 
and still other forms of public health and medical 
care services. The several public assistance and social 
services programs were State-established and con- 
trolled but locally administered and financed. Total 
expenditures for these purposes were by no means 
negligible and were increasing throughout the pros- 
perous twenties. The National Government had a 
large veterans’ pension and hospitalization program 
and gave aid to the States for vocational rehabilita- 
tion and from 1922 to 1929 also for infant and ma- 
ternal health services. 


Social insurance institutions, as distinguished from 
public assistance and social services financed from 
general tax revenues, were of later development, but 
some forms also antedate the Social Security Act. 
All but two States, and also the National Government 
for several groups of workers, had workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. The United States Government and 
some States and a considerable number of local gov- 
ernments had retirement annuity systems for some 
public employees. There were quite a few industrial, 
trade union, church, and other private pension sys- 
tems and a number of what we would now call health 
and welfare plans, plus commercial insurance annu- 
ities and health and accident insurance. But we were 
far behind European countries in the development 
of social insurance. 


In the first years of the 1930's, the principle was 
established that the relief of the needy is a responsi- 
bility of government at all levels. That came about 
because relief became such a tremendous financial 
burden that many local governments were bank- 
rupted and even many States could not carry the load. 
State governments came to the rescue in 1931; the 
National Government with the enactment of the 
emergency relief act of July 1932. From 1933 on, 
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the National Government carried the major responsi- 
bility for providing for the needy down to World 
War Il. 

In the early years of the depression, also, greatly 
increased interest developed in unemployment insur- 
ance, old-age security, and health insurance. Pre- 
viously, support for these social security institutions 
came principally from so-called intellectuals. The 
American Federation of Labor supported workmen's 
compensation but was on record against social insur- 
ance, although quite a few of its affiliates supported 
both unemployment insurance and health insurance. 
In 1932 the American Federation of Labor reversed 
its position, coming out in favor of unemployment 
insurance. In the 1932 presidential election the Demo- 
cratic Party committed itself in its national platform 
to “unemployment insurance through State action.” 
The Republican National Committee took the same 
position in 1934. 

Bills for Federal aid for old-age pensions and to 
encourage States to enact unemployment insurance 
laws mustered strong support in Congress. The Dill- 
Connery bill for Federal aid, up to a maximum of 
$10 million per year, to defray one-third of the costs 
of old-age assistance was considered by Congress both 
in 1933 and 1934. The Wagner-Lewis bill, providing 
for the encouragement of unemployment insurance 
through the levy of a Federal tax on employers 
with a credit for amounts paid to State funds, re- 
ceived extensive hearings from a subcommittee of 
the House Ways and Means Committee in March 
1934 and was endorsed by President Roosevelt in a 
public letter to Chairman Doughton. 

In a very real sense the Social Security Act de- 
veloped out of the Wagner-Lewis bill. Late in May 
1934 the matter of whether serious attempt should 
be made to get Congress at that late stage of its 
session to enact this measure was discussed at a 
Cabinet meeting. It was decided to make no such 
attempt but instead to make social security a major 
issue in the coming congressional elections and to 
bring in a comprehensive social security measure at 
the opening of the first session of the next Congress. 

CoMMITTEE 


ON Economic SEcurRITY 


The President on June 8, 1934, in the first of his 
social security messages, stated that he was creating 
a Committee on Economic Security to study the 
entire problem in the interim. The social security 
measure he promised to present to Congress in Jan- 
uary 1935, the President stated, would make provi- 
sions both for unemployment insurance and old-age 
security, and health insurance and all other aspects 
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BIRTH OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


of social security would be carefully studied and, 
perhaps, included in the measure. 

The Committee on Economic Security was not 
established until more than a month later. The Com- 
mittee consisted of the Secretary of Labor as chair- 
man, the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the Attorney General. Since then the 
selection of Cabinet members for this Committee has 
been criticized on the ground that these high-ranking 
officials had so many other duties that they could not 
devote time to the details of the subject. That is true, 
although several of the members gave a very great 
amount of time to the work of the Committee, par- 
ticularly the Chairman, Miss Perkins, who deserves 
to be known as the “mother” of social security. 

As I had opportunity to observe, the selection of 
Cabinet officers as the group having final authority, 
plus the President’s calling for the Committee’s recom- 
mendations, was the factor that more than anything 
else made possible the fulfillment of the promise that 
a comprehensive social security bill would be pre- 
sented in January 1935. When the decision had to 
be made as to the bill to be recommended, none of 
the final staff reports had been completed, and there 
was still wide disagreement as to some of the recom- 
The Cabinet Committee, 
unanimous 


mendations to be made. 
however, hammered out decisions be- 
cause, as Miss Perkins frequently reminded the mem- 
bers, they had agreed in the Cabinet meeting in May 
that the Administration would have a comprehensive 
social security bill ready in January and had gotten 
the President out on a limb, so they had to reach 
decisions and do so without dissents. 

Several additional advisory committees were organ- 
ized by the Committee on Economic Security .. . 
Medical Advisory Committee . . . Committee of Ac- 
tuarial Consultants . . . Public Health Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Hospital Advisory Committee, the Ad- 
visory Committee on Public Employment and Public 
Assistance, the Committee on Child Welfare, and the 
Nursing Advisory Committees. All these committees 
actually functioned and made real contributions in 
the fields suggested by their titles. It is literally true 
that just about everybody who had ever written 
anything on social security and representatives of all 
interested organizations were drawn into the work 
of the Committee on Economic Security. 

The Cabinet group, which was legally the Com- 
mittee on Economic Security, was flanked by two 
subordinate committees, and more were established 
later. One of these was the Technical Board under 
the chairmanship of the then Second Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, Arthur Altmeyer. . . . 
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The second group advisory to the Committee on 
Economic Security provided for in the Executive 
Order was the Advisory Council on Economic Secu- 
rity. This was composed of citizens outside of Gov- 
ernment, appointed by the President and representing 
labor and industry and just about every other inter- 
ested group, with President Frank Graham of the 
University of North Carolina as chairman. . . 

Serving much the same purpose as the Advisory 
Council on Social Security, but making no recom- 
mendations, was the 2-day National Conference on 
Social Security conducted in Washington in Novem- 
ber. This brought together several hundred people 
known to be interested in social security, with addresses 
by specialists other than those regularly active in the 
work of the Committee, among whom were John B. 
Andrews, Abraham Epstein, and Paul Douglas— 
pioneers in the movement for social security in the 
United States. 

Every known specialist, not already in Government 
service, was sought for employment on the staff of 
the Committee on a full- or part-time basis. . . . 

The staff, under the guidance of the Technical 
Board, undertook studies of many different aspects 
of social security, the need therefor, experience abroad 
and in the United States, including private systems, 
alternative programs, and problems of administra- 
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tion to be anticipated—all directed toward the recom- 
mendations to be made by the Committee. This was 
far too extensive a group of studies to be completed 
exhaustively in the short time allotted to the Com- 
mittee. Preliminary reports were made by all staff 
divisions by the end of September. 

The President had stated that he would have to 
have the complete recommendations of the Committee 
by December 15. So the goal was set that all staff 
reports must be ready by December 1. None were 
actually ready by that time; some not until after the 
economic security bill had been introduced in Congress. 


The Committee on Economic Security could not 
delay and after December 1 started a series of meet- 
ings to decide on its recommendations. At this stage 
the members of the staff and of the Technical Board 
who were specialists in the several fields of social 
security met with the Committee to present their 
views. Decisions on all major issues were reached 
not long after December 15, and it was my responsi- 
bility thereafter to prepare the Committee’s Report 
in accordance with its decisions. A draft of the Report 
was presented to the President by Miss Perkins and 
Mr. Hopkins (Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
trator) on the afternoon of December 24. After a 
long session, in which he went into every detail of 
the recommendations, all were approved by the 
President. 


But the Report was still unsigned, and getting the 
signatures of the members of the Committee proved 
a difficult task. Several of the Cabinet officers consti- 
tuting the Committee at this stage asked subordinates, 
who had little or no prior contact with the work of 
the Committee, to go over the tentative report. As is 
human nature, many of them found things to criti- 
cize and disagreed with some of the recommendations. 
For some time is was doubtful whether all of the 
members would sign, although all had agreed upon 
the recommendations. In the end they all signed, 
without any dissents, but did so only on the last day 
before the Report went to Congress. The Administra- 
tion bill conforming with the Report was drafted in 
the same period. Before the Report went in, the Presi- 
dent again carefully went over all details and contacts 
also were made with congressional leaders. When the 
Report and bill actually went in, all Committee mem- 
bers and also the principal staff members knew that in 
one important respect, that of the financing of old-age 
insurance, a basic change would have to be made to 
meet objections of the President and congressional 
leaders. That was the origin of the Morgenthau 
amendment, making old-age insurance self-financed, 
which was presented by Secretary Morgenthau to 


the Ways and Means Committee of the House. This 
was a change agreed upon by all members of the 
Committee on Economic Security although it was 
objected to by many of the staff people. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


The President transmitted the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Security to the Congress, with 
his strong endorsement, in a special message on 
January 17, 1935. The Administration bill incorpo- 
rating these recommendations was introduced on the 
same day by Senator Wagner and by Representatives 
Doughton and Lewis. In his special message, the 
President urged that Congress act quickly on this 
bill, as the Social security program called for State 
action after the Federal legislation had been passed 
and the legislatures would be in session only a few 
months. Hearings were promptly begun in_ both 
Houses and were completed in a few weeks. Consid- 
eration of the bill in executive sessions of the House 
Ways and Means Committee was begun by the middle 
of February. But then the bill bogged down, and it 
was April before the House Committee reported 
favorably a substitute to the Administration bill, to 
which it gave the title “The Social Security Act.” 
After long debate and votes on many amendments, 
the House passed the bill on April 19 by the over- 
whelming majority of 371 to 33. In the Senate there 
were further delays, and it was not until the middle 
of June that the bill was passed in that body, although 
only six Senators voted against passage. The Senate, 
moreover, adopted the Clark amendment, which 
exempted from old-age insurance taxes those employ- 
ers who had established industrial pension systems. 
The House would not accept that amendment, and 
it was not until August that the conference committee 
agreed to drop the Clark amendment. A further 
obstacle developed in that it was then so late in the 
session that, when Senator Long staged his longest 
filibuster, the appropriation to put the Social Security 
Act into effect could not be acted on in the Senate, 
and it was not until February 1936 that such an 
appropriation was made. 

As you know, the President signed the Social Secu- 
rity Act on August 14, 1935, and soon thereafter 
appointed the first Social Security Board. With per- 
sonnel borrowed from other agencies, the new Board 
got started in a small way in the work of adminis- 
tration during the rest of that year. It started going 
places the next year, when it got funds of its own, 
and the pace was quickened after the November 1936 
election. Then in May 1937 came the decisions of 


(Continued on page 169) 
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Arthur Altmeyer Comments on 


Social Security 


Because of his continuing association with the social 
security program from its inception in 1935 until the 
organization of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in 1953, holding the top official post in 
the program for all but two of those years, Arthur 
Altmeyer became known as “Mr. Social Security.” 
His leadership had profound effect on the program 
in this country. 

In 1945, on the tenth anniversary of social security 
in the U.S., Mr. Altmeyer wrote an article for the old 
SURVEY GRAPHIC magazine titled “Ten Years 
of Social Security.” Reviewed in the perspective of 
the program's twenty-fifth anniversary, it reveals the 
depth and breadth of his understanding of the philoso- 
phy behind the program, and of its application to life 
in this nation. The soundness of his thinking ts evident 
from the validity today of what he wrote 15 years ago. 

The editors of PUBLIC WELFARE selected ex- 
cerpts from these observations so that readers might 
get some glimpses of how social security looked at 
this intervening point of its 25 years to the man who 
carried the greatest responsibility for it. Shortly before 
this was written, the U.S. Senate had just confirmed 
his appointment for his third six-year term as Chair- 
man of the Social Security Board. 


Clearly, social security substitutes hopes for fears. 
There are those among us who trust neither human 
nature who ten 
years ago believed that to cut down fear of losing a 


nor democratic government; and 
job as a motive force among men, would lead to a 
nation of loafers. There are those of us who do trust 
both human nature and democracy and hence believed 
that it is hope, not fear, that leads to high endeavor. 


Now, as then, what you and I and Americans 
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Arthur ]. Altmeyer was chairman of the Social Security Board from 1937 to 
1946, and a member of it from 1935. He was Commissioner for Social 
Security from 1946 to 1953. 


generally assume about man and his world tends to 
set our approach to social security—an approach which 
a decade of experience should modify if we take it 
to heart. 

In formulating any philosophy of social security 
for ourselves, we must get our bearings by starting 
not ten but 500,000 years ago. I mean this seriously, 
because such a philosophy harks back to those age-old 
assumptions which have come down to us concerning 
the nature of man. Next, it depends on the relatively 
modern views we hold, one way or another, about the 
nature of human society and the nature of government. 

If we get that far and our heads are still above 
water, we shall have to clarify our thinking on the 
economic order in which we believe human beings 
can be happiest; the forces we count on to make it 
tick, how they affect one another, how and whether 
social security fits into the pattern. And finally, for 
practical purposes, we have to decide what fiscal 
policies are likely to make ends meet. 





. . . On the nature of man, we have a choice of 
several theories. I pin my faith to man’s infinite 
perfectibility— 

... On the nature of human society, we have to 
make up our minds whether the impulse to cooperate 
is stronger than the urge to combat. Here I choose 
the affirmative, despite two world wars since the 
turn of the century. 





... On the nature of government, our view here 
in the United States was projected by Rousseau, Jeffer- 
son, Paine and others, when the prevailing theory 


was still the divine right of kings . . . Their thesis 
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was that government exists for the governed and can 
endure only so long as it serves individuals reasonably 
well; that to survive, a democratic society must rely 
on hope and incentive, rather than fear and com- 
pulsion, to influence the conduct and aspirations of 
its citizens. In this perspective, social security has a 
place beside the civil liberties which safeguard our 
freedom. 





. .. On the nature of the economic order, my as- 
sumption is that in this country we believe in a com- 
petitive economy with differential awards . . . Social 
security itself can, and in this country, does pay bene- 
fits in differing amounts to take account of differences 
in lost earnings. Yet at the same time it recognizes the 
actual or presumptive needs of beneficiaries. 





If we can agree on the kind of economic order we 
want, we still have the difficult job of reckoning with 
the forces on which its success depends . . . Thus we 
must consider the nation’s productivity in deciding 
what social security benefits will be paid and under 
what conditions. Consider also, in a competitive 
society their effect on wage rates, on mobility of 
workers, on the business cycle and full employment. 

Mr. Altmeyer discusses basic objectives and says 
that his answer to what we are aiming at through 
social security is— 

We are aiming at a minimum level of well-being 
for the people of this nation. Because we live in a 
money economy, that means the minimum of income 
and services essential to decent human existence. 

He states as a corollary or modification of this fun- 
damental concept— 

Social security involves the principle that persons 
similarly situated shall be treated alike. In public 
assistance, this means that people with equal needs 
shall receive equal assistance; that needy children in 
a particular family should receive neither more nor 
less than those in any other family or any other com- 
munity or state—whose needs are the same. 

This principle also encompasses the idea that 
people with the same wage history, the same wage 
loss, and the same record of contributions shall receive 
the same amount of social insurance benefits. 

In discussing rights to social security, Mr. Altmeyer 
writes— 

The federal Social Security Act provides two kinds 
of programs—public assistance and social insurance. 
In the one, rights are conditioned on need; in the 
other, on wage loss. Yet they are of the same kind, 
although people sometimes hold that those arising 
out of contributions paid by a person, or on his behalf, 


are the more valid. I do not believe that such a dis- 
tinction can be made. We do not say that the right of 
parents to send a youngster to public school depends 
on whether or not they pay direct taxes. 

But contributions do affect the attitudes of bene- 
ficiaries, of legislators and the public generally. In 
our kind of economic society, the belief prevails that 
people should not only get what they earn but pay 
for what they get. It follows that the closer the con- 
nection between premiums and benefits, the more 
clearly are social security rights recognized. This ex- 
plains the stigma often attached to the receipt of public 
assistance. Often the applicant himself feels that some- 
how or other he has failed to make the grade. 

Given our competitive system, I don’t know how 
we can avoid this dilemma. However, there is grow- 
ing realization that an individual’s need is usually due 
not to his own inadequacy, but to his economic and 
social environment, to bad luck or other fortuitous 
circumstances. 

To me, it seems impossible to draw hard and fast 
lines between social insurance and public assistance. 
When people say that social insurance is something 
you get because you have paid for it, they forget that 
no social insurance program provides precisely what 
you have paid for. Social insurance benefits are 
weighted in favor of the low wage earner, in favor of 
the short-time, intermittent wage earner, in favor of 
persons with dependents. 

Moreover, it is universally true that the structure of 
any social insurance system must be erected on the 
base of presumptive social needs rather than of exact 
private equities. The system cannot ignore individual 
equity but the primary consideration is social adequacy. 

Discussing insurance and assistance, he says— 

I am not arguing that we should abolish public 
assistance and turn everything into social insurance; 
much less that we should abolish social insurance and 
turn everything into public assistance. We should go 
on adapting these programs to achieve the common 
objective of social security—a minimum level of well- 
being. If we do that, their future will take care of 
itself. The program which proves more effective, 
more in harmony with the conscience of the people, 
will become dominant. 

In the meantime—in peace years as in war years— 
it is vitally important to proceed on the assumption 
that social insurance should be our first line of 


domestic defense against want and fear. Its practical 
and hopeful values are time-tested and world-tested. 
Social insurance has the unique advantage that it auto- 
matically relates benefits to loss of earnings, auto- 
matically protects benefit rights, automatically provides 
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ALTMEYER 


the funds to pay benefits and automatically controls 
costs. 

Public assistance is our essential second line of 
defense against misery and defeat among people who 
lack social insurance protection—or whose needs tran- 
scend the benefits that an insurance system provides. 

In this paper written in 1945, Mr. Altmeyer raises 
and answers three questions as tests of adequacy of 
the program as it then stood— 

1. Does the number of people insured under the 
various programs include all who should be 
protected ? 

At present it does not. Our most comprehensive 
program, the federal system of old age and survivors 
insurance, covers only about three fifths of the jobs 
in the country. The federal-state unemployment com- 
pensation program covers even less. 

2. Taking account of wage levels and other factors, 
are we satisfied that the benefit amounts pro- 
vided under the two existing forms of social 
insurance are adequate? 

I would say, emphatically No. Neither in old age 

or unemployment insurance. 


> 


3. What are the great gaps in our present social 
insurance program? 

They are the twin lack of protection against wage 
loss resulting from physical disability and against the 
cost of medical care. The two together constitute the 
Number 1 cause of human need in the United States 
except in a period of deep depression like the early 
Thirties—such as we expect never again to tolerate. 





Overall. The outstanding achievement of the pro- 
gram cannot be measured in statistics. This is the 
common understanding it has spread of the strategic 
importance of a social security system to democracy, 
to economic progress—even to lasting peace. 

Dire predictions that the program would lead to 
“regimentation,” to Prussianism or communism—or 
what have you—failed to materialize. So too, have 
those advance fears that social security would sap our 
moral stamina and turn us into a nation of loafers. To 
the contrary, the war years have demonstrated that 
Americans want to work and will work when they 
have a chance. 





There were rather natural misgivings, ten years 
ago, about the problems involved in administering a 
social security scheme in so vast and various a country 
as ours. These misgivings, also, have been dissipated 
by actual experience. To illustrate, the Social Security 
Board has been able to keep detailed, accurate records 
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of workers’ taxable wages in some eighty million social 
security accounts—and this at an average account cost 
of around 17 cents a year. Carefully selected and 
trained, federal, state and local staffs, working under 
personnel merit systems, have overcome initial lack 
of experience and achieved a countrywide reputation 
for impartial and efficient administration. 

As a people, we have come to realize, in the words 
Franklin D. Roosevelt used in the economic crisis of 
1933, that what we have to fear is fear itself. That was 
two years before he initiated a social security system 
which has substituted hope and confidence for fear, 
and has helped us to have and to hold, individually 
and collectively, the independence and freedom we 
cherish. 

I am optimistic enough to believe that progress in 
this second decade of social security in the United 
States will be at least equal the progress we have made 
in the first. But I am also confident that when these 
next ten years have rolled by, we shall still be talking 
about the inadequacy of the program in achieving 
minimum well-being. 

Social security will always be a goal, never a finished 
thing, because human aspirations are infinitely ex- 
pansible—just as human nature is infinitely perfectible. 
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The Three Secretaries of HEW 


Welfare, along with health and education, achieved Cabinet rank in the 
federal government with the creation of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare in 1953. The Federal Security Agency, which was then 
administering the social security program, was amalgamated with a number 
of other government bureaus and agencies to form the Department. This 
had long been one of the goals of APWA. These three persons have held 
the post of Secretary of the Department since its establishment, all with 


distinction. 





Honorable Oveta Culp Hobby 
1953-1955 





Honorable Marion B. Folsom Honorable Arthur S. Flemming 
1955-1958 1958- 
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Public Assistance—Values and Lacks 


JANE M. HOEY 


the future. 





ver 24 million persons, the needy aged, blind, per- 

manently and totally disabled and dependent chil- 

dren, have received public assistance since 1936, 
when federal grants-in-aid were made available to the 
states. In a money economy, there is no substitute for 
cash income to purchase the necessities of life. When 
other resources are not available or are inadequate, it is 
the means to life. This financial aid, supplementing 
their own resources, enabled needy families to stay 
together in their own homes and to purchase a mini- 
mum subsistence standard of living. It also made it 
possible for mothers with young children to remain at 
home to care for them, and for children to have essen- 
tial health services, to continue their education and 
have school supplies and necessary clothing. Aged and 
blind recipients were able to decide as to living alone, 
with relatives or in a non-profit home of their own 
choice, and to continue participation in community 
affairs. Payment of the cost of their maintenance in 
such institutions, through public assistance, released 
funds of sectarian and non-sectarian agencies and 
they expanded their facilities and accepted more resi- 
dents. Expenditure of public assistance funds in every 
community in the United States helped to rebuild 
the economy of states and localities in the economic 
depression of the 1930's. Currently the annual expendi- 
ture of over three billion dollars in federal and state 
assistance funds is important in maintaining economic 
levels and serves as a brake on drastic reduction in 
the economy of depressed areas. 


SECURING AND Prorectinc HuMaN RIcuTs 


Through provisions in the public assistance titles 
of the Social Security Act, great progress has been 
made in fulfilling the obligation of government to 
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Miss Hoey was Director of the Bureau of Public Assistance from 1936 to 
1954. From her long experience, she discusses in this article some of the 
achievements of the public assistance programs, not only for the people 
served but also for the general economy. More importantly, she points out 
some changes which could add immensely to their service to the nation in 


secure and protect human rights. For the first time 
in the United States, the legal right of a needy person 
to public assistance was established for four groups. 
Requirements for approval of state assistance plans 
included: the right to apply for assistance and to have 
prompt action taken on the application, and if eligible, 
to receive unrestricted money payments for as long 
as needed, to have personal information kept conf- 
dential, except as required for administration of public 
assistance, and to have the right of appeal to a state 
agency and the courts if denied assistance by a local 
agency. These provisions were all intended to prevent 
discrimination and humiliation and to help recipients 
maintain or rebuild their independence. 

Other federal requirements, such as a state-wide 
plan of operation of assistance programs and state-wide 
standards of assistance and administration, assured 
availability of the program in rural as well as urban 
areas, a place to apply convenient to applicants’ homes, 
and equitable treatment of all applicants and recipients 
within a state’s financial resources. The requirement 
of a state agency to inspect and approve all institu- 
tions in which assistance recipients live was to protect 
the safety and health of children, aged and disabled 
institutional residents. 


GENERAL PusLic AssIsTANCE 


While great progress has been made in assuring 
the right to life for certain groups of needy people 
through provision of the means to life by public 
assistance, some needy people still do not have this 
protection due to restrictions in federal and_ state 
laws and resources. In a prosperous country no needy 
person should be denied the necessities of life. Poverty 
could be eliminated in the United States, as it has in 
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a number of European countries, by a combination 
of social insurance and public assistance. This should 
be an American goal for the immediate future. A good 
beginning would be provision of a federal grant-in-aid 
to states for general assistance with a prohibition 
against any residence requirement in state law. 


State Economy AND Pustic AssIsTANCE 


One assumption of the Congress in 1935 was that 
the states and localities could provide financial aid, 
out of their own resources, to needy excluded groups, 
if the federal government shared the cost of public 
assistance for such large groups as the needy aged and 
dependent children. The fact was not recognized that 
low-income agricultural states did not then, and do 
not now, have sufficient tax revenues to provide ade- 
quate public assistance and other essential welfare 
services even for those recipients for whom federal- 
state funds are available. Such states will never be 
able to provide basic welfare and health services to all 
those who need and want them until their economy 
has improved through industrialization and the intro- 
duction of better methods of soil conservation and 
farming. Community development programs are as 
appropriate for underdeveloped states and localities 
as for underdeveloped countries. Therefore it would 
be desirable for federal agencies to plan a united 
approach and pool their resources with those of the 
states, business corporations and labor unions to 
improve the economic situation of such areas. 


INTERRELATIONSHIP OF SocIAL INSURANCE 
AND Pus ic AssISTANCE 


The inclusion of public assistance with social insur- 
ance under the Social Security Act was a most impor- 
tant decision. It has made possible close working 
relationships in planning, implementing and coordi- 
nating both programs. From the beginning there was 
conviction on the part of administrators in both social 
insurance and assistance, that need that could be 
anticipated because of common hazards of life—unem- 
ployment, accident, sickness, and old age and disabil- 
ity retirement—should be met through contributory 
social insurance payments. Also, it was agreed that 
public assistance should be a flexible supplementary 
program and not be used to carry burdens better met 
through social insurance or other programs. However, 
because all workers throughout the nation have not 
been provided through health insurance with con- 
tinuing income for maintenance and the cost of 
medical care during periods of illness, the cost of 
support and medical care for needy sick persons has 
had to be borne by public assistance, hospitals and 
clinics. Even the limited federal disability insurance 


program excludes otherwise eligible persons who are 
under 50 years of age. In addition to the great burden 
imposed on public assistance agencies due to lack of a 
health insurance program, gaps and inadequacies in 
existing social insurance programs have increased case 
loads. Too low insurance benefits and too short dura- 
tion of unemployment benefits require supplementa- 
tion or meeting full need where possible, through 
assistance payments. Increasing coverage and in- 
surance benefits would reduce a current drain on 
public assistance funds and provide an income in 
a more acceptable form to eligible workers and their 
dependents. 


RELATION OF OTHER CoMMUNITY SERVICES TO 
Pustic AssISTANCE 


Public assistance payments in most states are only, 
at best, sufficient to purchase the essentials of life 
including a minimum amount of medical care. Thus 
assistance recipients must make full use of other 
community resources providing services free or at 
low cost. Public hospitals and.clinics are a great help 
but are not available in many localities. Housing is a 
very important and expensive item in budgets of low- 
income families. The lack of an adequate nation-wide 
program of public housing and redevelopment has 
condemned large numbers of public assistance recipi- 
ents and other low income families to living in unsani- 
tary, over-crowded houses located in slum areas. For 
years the menace to a community of concentration of 
poverty, communicable disease and delinquency has 
been recognized, but only in recent years has any 
real effort and money gone into eliminating such areas 
and providing suitable low-cost housing for those 
requiring resettlement. Continuation of slum condi- 
tions and neglect of people who are forced to live 
under unwholesome conditions threaten the well-being 
of the whole community. Children in the slums accept 
as normal, ill health, limited education, and juvenile 
and adult delinquent behavior, since they see so much 
of it in their neighborhoods and homes. Even adults 
who have had higher standards of living, but are 
forced through illness or death of the wage earner 
or other reasons to seek low rents in the slums, 
become discouraged and lose ambition. In_ their 
frustration, some indulge in anti-social behavior. To 
motivate such persons actively to seek improvement 
in living standards when they have money only for 
minimum essentials requires expert help. This does 
not underestimate the great service rendered by all 
public assistance visitors in reassuring recipients that 


(Continued on page 171) 
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A Quarter-Century of Services to Children 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


NCORPORATION Of provisions for children in the 1935 

Social Security Act came at a time when their needs 

had been the subject of unprecedented concern 
throughout the nation. In part this was due to the 
studies and reports of the Children’s Bureau and many 
public and voluntary agencies, and conferences high- 
lighting the obstacles preventing the attainment of the 
democratic ideal of a fair chance for every child. In 
part it reflected the bitter experience of the depression 
years, when about eight million children under 16 
years of age were in families receiving unemployment 
relief; undernourishment, lack of medical and health 
care, and other conditions were impairing child 
health; and existing services for children, both public 
and private, in many areas were being sharply 
curtailed. 


Tue Lecistative Base 


In its report to the President, transmitted by him 
to the Congress on January 17, 1935, the Committee 
on Economic Security said: “The core of any social 
plan must be the child.” The Act as passed by Congress 
provided grants to states for maternal and child health 
services, $3,800,000; for services for crippled children, 
$2,850,000; and for child welfare services, $1,500,000. 
The main emphasis was to be placed on rural areas 
and areas suffering from severe economic distress or 
in special need. Unusual features of the maternal and 
child health provisions were that part of the federal 
funds authorized did not have to be matched by state 
funds; and that state plans must show provision for 
extension and improvement of local services, and for 
demonstration services in needy areas and among 
groups in special need. Funds authorized for crippled 
children’s services were for the purpose of extending 
and improving a broad range of services and care for 
“children who are crippled or who are suffering from 
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Of the three component bureaus of the Social Security Administration, two 
are concerned completely with administration of programs under the Social 
Security Act. The Children’s Bureau, however, had already been in existence 
for 23 years. The Act extended the bureau's services by the addition of three 
grant-in-aid programs to the states. At that time, Miss Lenroot was Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau. 


Under 


yrovisions, broad definitions of “crippling” could be 
5 


conditions which lead to crippling.” these 
used, and great impetus was given to comprehensive 
programs focused on the total needs of the child, and 
to work that would obviate or minimize permanently 
handicapping conditions. 

The language pertaining to child welfare services 
was broad and flexible, providing for funds to be used 
by cooperating state public welfare agencies, on the 
basis of plans to be developed jointly by the state 
agency and the Children’s Bureau, to pay for part 
of the cost of local child welfare services in areas 
predominantly rural, and “for developing State serv- 
ices for the encouragement and assistance of adequate 
methods of community child-welfare organization in 
areas predominantly rural and other areas of special 
need.” 


GetrTinc State ProcramMs UNbERWAY 


On the basis of these legislative provisions, the 
Children’s Bureau, with the counsel of advisory com- 
mittees and with 
proceeded to develop broad policies and to work with 
the states in helping them to establish structures and 
programs suitable to carry out the purposes of the Act. 
Work had to be done in some states in building a 
state organization “from scratch”, and in all states 
in setting up staffing plans and personnel practices 


conferences state administrators, 


which would assure the appointment and retention 
of qualified personnel; in providing for training pro- 
grams, through stipends or educational leave for study 
in professional schools, and through staff development 
programs, to compensate for extreme shortages of 
professionally trained personnel; and in assuring, in 
the health programs, opportunities for advanced 
specialized study in various fields. 

The importance of widespread sharing of technical 
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information was recognized, and was supplied in 
part by the Bureau’s regional consultants, supple- 
mented by specialized personnel, and strengthened 
by the Bureau’s primary function of research and 
dissemination of information. Great stress was placed 
on inter-professional team work. Many problems of 
relationship between the different specialized services, 
and between general and specialized health and 
welfare programs presented themselves, and were 
dealt with differently, and with varying results, in 
different states. 

The basic principle followed in planning programs, 
especially in child welfare, was that of taking each 
state where it was, and encouraging initiative and 
flexibility, with great emphasis on local responsibility. 
At the same time, emphasis was placed in all three 
programs on broad scope, comprehensive and well- 
rounded programs, and the development of high 
standards of care and service. Especially significant 
work was done in establishing standards and fiscal 
policies for medical and hospital care. The term 
“child welfare service” was seen for the first time, in 
many states, as extending far beyond institutional 
care, or foster home care, or protective services, or 
cooperation with juvenile courts, to include a variety 
of measures, such as casework service, homemaker 
service, and day care, to strengthen and supplement 
the child’s own home so that he could remain in it. 


War Years Brinc New NEEDs 


In these early years, unemployment and widespread 
poverty still prevailed, for the United States was 
climbing only slowly from the depths of the depres- 
sion. With the onset of war the whole background 
changed. Shortage, rather than surplus, of manpower 
characterized many industries. As defense and war 
work mushroomed families were uprooted, fathers 
were taken into military service, mothers were in- 
corporated rapidly into the labor force, jobs opened 
up for older children. Building on foundations laid 
in the maternal and child health program, provision 
was made for emergency maternity and infant care 
for wives and babies of men in the armed services, 
financed by appropriations to the Children’s Bureau 
for grants to state health agencies. Problems of day 
care of children, protection of children and young 
people in army camp or war industry areas, juvenile 
unrest and delinquency, required and received atten- 
tion. It was a constant struggle to maintain standards 
of service and to hold personnel in the face of 
wartime pressures. 

In order that the fullest possible cooperation of 
professional and citizens’ groups could be obtained, 





the Children’s Bureau took the initiative in establish- 
ing the National Commission on Children in War- 
time, a broadly representative body, under the Chair- 
manship of Leonard W. Mayo. Later, under the title 
“National Commission on Children and Youth,” this 
body laid the groundwork for the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 

Children’s services on all levels of government and 
under both public and voluntary auspices were called 
upon for assistance in planning for protection of 
families and children under possible military attack. 
Health and welfare personnel were drawn into service 
overseas. Numbers of European children were brought 
to this country from war-torn areas, and cared for in 
foster homes or group care, with the cooperation of 
national, state and local public and voluntary agencies. 
The foundations of international cooperation in child 
health and welfare were laid, especially in the western 
hemisphere, and in planning for these aspects of the 
projected United Nations Organization. 

In the later stages of the war, and after the cessation 
of hostilities, stress was laid on post-war planning for 
children. This involved preparation and considera- 
tion of legislative proposals inthe federal government 
and the states, as part of the programs conceived for 
the purpose of providing more fully for the health 
and welfare needs of our people. 


ProcraMs ExpaANp AND BROADEN IN "50's 


Between 1935 and 1949, authorizations for grants 
to states for children’s services were increased twice, 
and in 1950 substantial increases were made, as a 
result of consideration by Congressional committees 
of various proposals for strengthening the Social 
Security Act. In the course of working with the 
states on policies for the expanded programs, the scope 
of work was broadened and intensified. In later years 
still more money was authorized. Federal participa- 
tion in child welfare programs was broadened in 1958 
to include urban areas as well as rural areas and 
areas of special need. This change reflected the rapid 
transformation of American society to a highly urban 
and industrial civilization. 

In the last decade, renewed emphasis was given by 
the Children’s Bureau to its original function of 
research. The results of new scientific knowledge, 
particularly in immunology, medical care, and surgical 
procedures, were applied in state programs receiving 
federal aid. Significant work was done in such fields 
as adoption and juvenile delinquency, and in service 
to some of the most deprived groups in American 
life, such as the children of migrant agricultural 


(Continued on page 172) 
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Old-Age, Survivors and Disability Insurance 
on Its 25th Anniversary 


ROBERT M. BALL 


OCIAL insurance is today a major institution in the 
economic and social life of the nation—as much 
taken for granted by the younger generation as 

free public education or a government-operated post 
office. Seldom if ever in human history has a major 
institution been established so firmly in a mere 25 
years. And seldom has such a young institution done 
so much for so many millions of people. 

It is worthwhile, I believe, to try to say why this 
has come about—to say why in so short a time there 
is such widespread backing for social insurance, when 
the very idea was little known in the United States 
at the time of the passage of the Social Security Act 
just 25 years ago. 


Acceprep Because BasEp ON SELF-RELIANCE 


Most important in the now general acceptance of 
the rightness of the social-insurance approach is the 
use of old concepts in the new institution. In its effect 
on the lives of retired people, the disabled, and widows 
and orphans, the impact of social insurance has been 
nothing short of revolutionary. But it is anything but 
revolutionary in concept. Social insurance relies on 
the tradition of self-help, and, like staff retirement 
systems and private insurance, is connected in people’s 
minds with the responsible and prudent management 
of their own affairs. The program belongs in this 
tradition because eligibility for the protection grows 
out of an individual contribution to the cost of the 
protection and out of work performed. 

Under the program, a person earns his future 
security as he earns his living, and he pays toward 
the cost of his protection out of his earnings. Whether 
one gets a benefit and how much he gets is related 
to his own work. Further, the benefit serves as a base 
upon which the worker can build additional income 
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The social insurance provisions of the Social Security Act represented an 
almost entirely new concept in American life and in governmental services 
in this country. While there had been federal, state or local antecedents for 
other programs embodied in the Act, these proposals were without precedent. 
Mr. Ball, Deputy Director, Bureau of OASI, Social Security Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, here traces the course of 
these new services over 25 years and discusses the basic principles which made 
for sound progress. 


protection for himself, since benefits are payable 
regardless of savings, pensions, investments, and simi- 
lar income and resources. The program thus not only 
helps to prevent poverty and want and relieve the 
burden that would otherwise have to be carried by 
public and private assistance, it does this in a way 
that is squarely in line with our tradition of self- 
reliance. 

It is the use of these conservative ideas with which 
all are familiar that accounts for the quick acceptance 
of this new institution. Social insurance has brought 
about a sweeping social reform within the framework 
of an old tradition. 


Tue Score oF THE PRESENT PRoGRAM 


The great popularity and effectiveness of social 
insurance has meant rapid growth in coverage, in- 
creasing benefit levels and expansion of the system 
to new risks. Today over 80 million persons are 
insured, with the result that nine out of every 10 
mothers and children are protected against the risk 
of loss of income from the death of the family bread- 
winner. This survivorship protection alone has a face 
value of about $500 billion. More than half of the 
insured group have worked long enough to meet 
the more exacting requirements for disability protec- 
tion. Eighty-five percent of the people now becoming 
65 are eligible for OASI benefits, and when other 
government systems paying work-related benefits are 
taken into account, 94 percent of those attaining 65 
have protection. (Almost three-fourths of all past 65 
are protected.) Every month 14 million beneficiaries 
get benefit checks, and the coverage of current work- 
ers is practically universal. The system collects and 
disburses between $10 and $11 billion dollars a year. 

This did not happen all at once. Actually in the 
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first decade or so the program grew quite slowly, and 
after the addition of survivors’ benefits in 1939 no 
major legislative changes were made until 1950. In 
that year coverage was broadly extended, benefits 
were very substantially increased, eligibility conditions 
were liberalized and other important changes were 
made. In 1952 benefits were again raised; and then 
in 1954, 1956 and 1958 coverage was made nearly uni- 
versal, benefits were further improved and protection 
against permanent and total disability was added. 


As social insurance has expanded over the years, it 
has taken over much of the load that had been 
carried by the aid to dependent children program and 
has gradually been reducing the old-age assistance 
load. In 1940 old-age and survivors insurance was 
paying benefits to seven out of every 1,000 people 
65 years of age or older, while the old-age assistance 
recipient rate was 218 per 1,000. Today, about 4 
times as many aged people are getting old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits as are getting old-age 
assistance. 

The insurance program does much more, though, 
than to reduce the need for assistance. Social insurance 
in this country has taken a form that has made it not 
just a program for low-income people; it serves 
middle-income and higher-income persons aswell as 
those at the lower end of the wage scale. It is impor- 
tant that people be helped to live in retirement at 
levels above a minimum subsistence, and our social 
insurance system helps them to do this partly by 
paying a variable benefit based on past earnings, and 
partly because people can save on their own and 
add their savings to the basic old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance benefits. Those covered are not 
only the low wage earners, who in Europe were the 
group for whom social insurance was first designed, 
but also farm owners, self-employed business men, 
professional people, supervisory and executive staff 
and skilled and high-paid labor. 


PrincipLes ADHERED TO IN DEVELOPMENT 


Throughout all of the rapid and sweeping changes 
that the Congress has made in the program, certain 
very fundamental principles of program have been 
adhered to. They are: (1) Conditioning eligibility 
on a record of work and varying benefits in accord 
with past wages; (2) Financing the program through 
contributions of the workers who benefit from the 
program, with matching contributions from employ- 
ers; (3) Providing in advance for full financing of 
future costs; (4) Extending the program, as admin- 
istrative considerations permit, to all who work for 


a living, to their dependents, and to protection against 
the major threats to the loss of earned income; and 
(5) Protecting the future security of the individual 
by making sure that his benefit when paid is related 
to current prices and levels of living. 

Throughout this development the original concept 
of contributory, wage-related social insurance withou! 
a test of need has been carefully adhered to, and pro- 
gram liberalizations have always been accompanied 
by full provision for financing the costs. The Congress 
and the Executive Branch, under both parties, have 
been scrupulous in providing for prudent and con- 
servative financing of this program, with its huge 
commitments to the future welfare of the aged, the 
disabled, and the widows and orphans of the nation. 
The very nature of the contributory program demands 
and gets this kind of financial responsibility. 

The drive for universal coverage of both jobs and 
risks is clear, and is nearly achieved. 

One other principle may also be derived from the 
legislative history of the past decade. It appears to 
be an accepted fact that the benefits of the program 
and the financing will be modified from time to time 
to keep the program in line with changing economic 
conditions. In other words, the protection under the 
program—what people are paying for—in practice, if 
not in law, is a benefit that keeps up with the move- 
ment of prices and also allows for at least some partici- 
pation in the rising level of living that is the result of 
our progressive economic system. Modifications in 
benefit levels are, of course, necessary as wages rise, if 
the program is to fulfill its function. 

The fact that social insurance, as distinct from 
private contractual insurance, anticipates such changes 
is not fully appreciated. It is not widely recognized, 
for example, that the contribution rates in the law are 
set high enough to allow for benefit improvements as 
wages go up. Actually, unless liberalizations are made 
as wages go up, the social insurance system will have 
more money than it needs. 


CONCLUSION 


The first 25 years of social insurance in the United 
States have been a time of great expansion and 
significant accomplishment. A firm base has been 
established in public acceptance of the program. It 
is popular, soundly financed, and administratively) 
effective. Social insurance is a significant example of 
the new partnership between positive government and 
the individual. Far from paternalistic, it is best 


described as a “social utility” that is used by the 
individual to develop a more satisfactory and secure 
way of life. 
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Facing Old Age’; Some Reminiscences 


ROBERT T. LANSDALE 





' 


N THE mid-twenties, while in graduate school, I 

picked up a book entitled “Facing Old Age” at a 

second-hand shop. This volume grew out of Abra- 
ham Edstein’s pioneering study of the needs of the aged 
conducted for the Pennsylvania Commission on Old 
Age Pensions in 1919. The presence of a book with 
this title on my shelves often evoked jibes from my 
friends: “Aren’t you rushing things?” “Already?” 
“A little pessimistic, aren’t you?” 





Never did it occur to me that within a decade | 
would find myself very much engaged in “facing old 
age.” Nor could I have foreseen that the Epstein 
book would so soon, as it seems now in retrospect, be 
joined by personally inscribed volumes such as 
Francis Bardwell’s delightful “The Adventure of 
Old Age” and William H. Mathews’ autobiography, 
“Adventure in Giving,” with its barbs at the voluntary 
agencies for their opposition to measures in behalf 
of old people and widows with small children. Nor 
could I have anticipated the succession of books and 
pamphlets on aging that today has grown to a mass 
of printed material so great that I cannot keep it 
properly sorted. 


My own engagement in affairs of the aged did nor 
grow from a conviction that I had a “call” to do 
something about the needs of older people. Rather, 
I was plunged headlong into the field by the practical 
fact that I needed a job at a time when an intriguing 
offer in this area came along. As a result, I had an 
opportunity to observe old age assistance administra- 
tion in its infancy and to become engaged in a field 
that has been a major interest ever since. 

Shortly after the passage of the Social Security Act, 
the Committee on Public Administration of the Social 
Science Research Council embarked upon a series 
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One aim of this spectal issue of PUBLIC WELFARE is to share with the 
thousands of workers engaged today in administering the services of the 
social security program all across the country a little of the richness of 
experience of some of those who “have been around since the beginning.” 
Here Mr. Lansdale, who is now Professor, School of Social Welfare, Florida 
State Uniwersity, recalls some early steps toward assistance for the aged 
and attitudes at that time. 


of studies aimed at capturing the experience to date 
in the administration of federal aid to states in various 
fields, and in the administration by the states of 
employment services and of old age assistance. It was 
my privilege to be asked to take charge of the latter 
enterprise in February, 1936. This inquiry covered 
six state-local programs of old age assistance that had 
been operating prior to the Social Security Act (Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin) and four more recently 
established systems (Colorado, Florida, Iowa and 
Mississippi). 


EarLy DiFFicuLTies 


Most of the early state old age assistance programs 
were administered apart from other public aid in 
accordance with the intent of the legislation. The 
leaders in these programs were trail-makers in point- 
ing up the special needs of older people. Since they 
were not generally recognized in social work circles, 
their principal rallying point was the annual meeting 
of the American Association of Social Security at the 
Hotel Astor in New York City. It was not until 
the 1937 session at Indianapolis that the National 
Conference of Social Work devoted separate program 
time to the subject of aging and even then somewhat 
reluctantly. A special sub-committee was allowed to 
schedule two meetings but the hours allotted were 
the least desirable—two to four on Friday afternoon 
and eleven to one on Saturday morning, by which 
time most delegates would ordinarily be on the way 
home. Much to everyone’s astonishment, both meet- 
ings brought out a full house. 

Most of the early programs of old age assistance 
were locally administered with financial aid from the 
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state on a per-case basis. State officials insisted that 
a high degree of local autonomy prevailed. But the 
only way they knew to protect the state dollar was to 
review the action taken on each individual case by 
the localities. They seemed not to be aware of the 
high degree of centralization that developed through 
this system. Few of them appreciated that smart local 
“operators” would pass along to the state for decision 
cases on which there was local pressure. The Federal 
Social Security Board in its early years of operation 
carried this system a step farther by sending fiscal 
auditors to county offices throughout the land to 
review cases. For a time it looked as though federal 
rulings on cases would become the crux of administra- 
tion. Happily we have developed more constructive 
methods of inter-governmental relationships in public 
assistance. 

The financial aspects of assistance administration 
bothered many of the early public welfare workers 
while others merely chose to ignore this part of the 
job. At a session of the National Conference of Social 
Work in 1936, a distinguished public welfare leader, 
whose experience had not encompassed public assist- 
ance, stated that a public welfare administrator did 
not have to know about finance—all he needed to do 
was to hire a good chief clerk. To the credit of this 
person, there was such a strong come-back from 
public assistance workers in the audience that the 
statement was deleted from the text that appeared in 
the printed proceedings. 

One large local old age assistance unit which | 
observed was outstanding for its skilled social work 
leadership. A highly imaginative program had been 
developed, including the use of foster homes for old 
people as early as 1935. Yet in this department it took 
six weeks from the time a case was approved until 
the initial check was issued. The fiscal operations had 
been left entirely to an accountant who antedated 
business machines and who was of no mind to find 
out about them. In contrast was a unit of comparable 
size but with less skilled social work leadership where 
new grants or changes in payments could be processed 
in a few hours with modern machine equipment. It 
took us a few years to learn the social advantages of 
IBM and Remington Rand. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


In Colorado and on the Pacific Coast one found 
more general concern for old people than was en- 
countered in the East. The social economists who 
have written the history of the old age pension move- 
ment in this country have looked largely to the 
industrial nations of Europe for origins because that 
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was the source of their own ideology. They have 
never satisfactorily accounted for the fact that Cali- 
fornia had a program of state aid for the aged in the 
1870’s and 1880's and that the first two old age pension 
laws in this country were passed by Alaska and 
Arizona in 1914. This early action did not arise in 
an industrial economy. For want of a better explana- 
tion, I ascribe this movement in the West to a concern 
for the pioneer. In the East, down to the Great 
Depression, economic success was generally attributed 
to individual acumen, and failure to personal inade- 
quacies. In the Far West, it appeared to me that there 
was greater tolerance for the old person who had not 
“struck it rich,” attributable perhaps to the fact that 
those who had, knew that good luck rather than 
superior virtue accounted for their success. 

In no section of the country did things happen as 
rapidly after the Social Security Act as they did in the 
South. Only one Southern state, Kentucky, had had 
an old age pension law prior to the Social Security 
Act and that had been in effect in only one county. 
The state unemployment relief organizations provided 
the trained personnel and the machinery to plan and 
execute the new public assistance programs after 1935. 
On a visit to Tallahassee in August 1932, I had found 
a state welfare department consisting of two profes- 
sionals and one clerical worker with functions limited 
to child welfare. Less than five years later, I observed 
the workings of a vigorous new public welfare depart- 
ment in Florida. Largely as a result of a Human 
Relations Week, a well-organized public information 
program carried on through press, radio, and the 
pulpits of the churches of the state, under direction 
of the department, a constitutional amendment was 
passed by the voters in November 1936 which gave 
the legislature authority for the first time to establish 
permanent state-wide programs of assistance. To 
provide aid for old people in the meantime, the public 
welfare leaders had persuaded each one of the 67 
counties to appropriate funds to establish a program 
to run until the 1937 legislature could set up a 
permanent system. 


Mayor CHANGE IN SociaL Work’s ATTITUDE 


In no other respect has the climate with regard to 
old people changed so much as in the attitude of 
social workers toward the field. In the mid-thirties 
there were very few social workers engaged in work 
with the aged. Some even voiced the opinion that 
good social workers could not be interested in work 
with old people because they needed to see results 
and thus preferred to work with children or young 
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Social Security 25 Years Hence 


WILBUR J. COHEN 


N 1985, the social security program will be 50 years 

of age! It should reflect 50 years of varied experi- 

ence. It should then be the kind of program which 
has been tested under a variety of circumstances and 
has been modified to meet the changing needs of an 
energetic people and a dynamic society. The social 
security program of 1985 probably will look very dif- 
ferent from that of 1960. The program 25 years hence 
probably will be even more different from that of 
today than today’s program is different from that of 
1935. 


While we have made notable progress in our social 
security program in the past 25 years, there is ample 
justification for believing we must—and can—acceler- 
ate the rate of improvement in the program in the 
future. Our population will increase tremendously in 
the years ahead. The number of children and the 
aged will be much larger than today. Medical costs 
probably will have risen much faster than the general 
price level. There will be new and remarkable medi- 
cal and scientific discoveries. The educational level 
and aspirations of the population will have moved 
upward steadily and will be still ascending. More 
women will be at paid work. There will be a wider 
range of job opportunities and less discrimination. 
More older people will be able to continue work in 
relation to their physical and mental abilities and 
their own needs. There will be better housing, nutri- 
tion and health standards. Our gross national product 
should have more than trebled (measured in present 
day prices). Family incomes will be substantially 
larger than today. More persons will be on a salary 
basis with a “guaranteed annual wage.” There will 
be a smaller proportion of individuals and families 
with substandard incomes. Thus, we should and will 
be able to afford a much improved level of living for 
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After more than 25 years of continuous involvement with social security 
from the vantage points of several positions, Dr. Cohen expresses here a 
buoyant optimism about what can and should be accomplished in the next 
25 years. Having been a member of Dr. Witte's staff in the days of drafting 
the 1935 Soctal Security Act, he closes this article with the wish to be “alive 
in 1985 to see these dreams become real.” 


everyone, thereby convincingly demonstrating the 
superiority of our institutions over any totalitarian 
form of society. Our social security program un- 
doubtedly will reflect these and other striking eco- 
nomic and social developments which will take place 
during these next momentous 25 years. 


ProsLeMs STiLL AHEAD 


As we try to visualize the form of social security in 
the coming 25 years, the thought which comes to mind 
is that the “first 25 years are the hardest.” During this 
first period, consent had to be obtained to the basic 
idea, public understanding had to be achieved of the 
concept and its objectives, the reluctant acceptance 
had to be won from those persons and groups who 
oppose or are resistant to any change whatsoever. 
These were only attained with great effort. During 
this first 25 year period, many difficult administrative 
problems were successfully solved. With these accom- 
piishments now achieved, we should be able to move 
ahead to close existing gaps and meet new needs as 
they arise. 

That is not to say that there will not be equally 
large problems to face in the future if social security 
is to be kept up to date to reflect changes in attitudes 
and experience. In the decade of the °50’s major im- 
provements in the OASDI program. 
Unfortunately, the improvements in unemployment 
insurance and public assistance to date have been 
much less fundamental. 


were made 


Both our unemployment 
insurance and public assistance programs need major 
improvements in the immediate years ahead. Hope- 
fully, as we are able to reduce the volume of long 
duration unemployment and dependency, we should 
have to rely less in the long-run on unemployment 
insurance and public assistance as built-in stabilizers 
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for our economy. But, if that is so, we ought to make 
these programs a much more effective instrument for 
the people who do need them. We should be able to 
do so with less relative cost to the economy than it was 
thought possible when these programs were originated 
under the depression psychology of 1935. 

Bound as we are to a great extent by the experience 
of the past and the compelling needs of the present, 
it is difficult to visualize today how our social security 
program might look 25 years from now. I expect it 
will look very different because our economy and our 
world will be vastly different. Yet I feel reasonably 
sure that any changes will evolve out of experiences 
as we go along—a pragmatic step-by-step evolution 
which will be in keeping with other deep and abiding 
aspirations we cherish. I believe our children and 
our grandchildren will improve upon what we have 
built and evolved over the past 25 years. 


Wuat May Be Expecrep For 1985 


Some of the features of our public and private social 
security programs and our economy in 1985 which it 
seems to me possibly may be operative then are the 
following: 

1. We will have achieved the goal that no aged 
retired person or any sick or disabled person, or any 
family where the breadwinner has died or is unem- 
ployed, will be in want, irrespective of residence, age, 
or any other condition. 

2. Medical services will be available to all persons 
without regard to their financial ability to pay for 
them at the time they need the medical service. There 
will be a higher quality of medical care than today. 
The hospital will be a more important center of 
medical care. Group practice will be more prevalent. 
By 1985, the American Medical Association will have 
dropped its opposition to the changes in the methods 
of financing and organizing medical care which it 
opposes today. The AMA will be praising the then 
existing arrangements as part and parcel of the 
American way of life and the tried and tested result 
of experience and the sound judgment of the states- 
men in the Congress who had vision and foresight. 

3. The need for recourse to public assistance on 
a needs test basis will be reduced to an absolute mini- 
mum. Today about four percent of the population 
is receiving public assistance. If we improve all of 
our private and public health, education, insurance, 
and economic programs to their maximum extent, the 
number receiving public assistance in 1985 should not 
exceed one-half of one percent of the population. 

4. All programs will have built into them a service 
philosophy which emphasizes the maintenance and 
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preservation of family life and social rehabilitation. 
Sick and disabled persons will have available to them 
at an early stage all the rehabilitation services needed. 
These will not be limited to vocational potentialities 
but also will stress the individual’s potentialities for 
independent living. Service to the applicant or recipi- 
ent and his family will be the central theme of good 
administration. Full utilization of a wide range of 
public and private community resources will be 
encouraged. 

5. These community resources will be staffed with 
competent personnel dedicated to developing the 
capacities and creativeness of the individual to the 
maximum extent. We will have developed a broad 
program of training in which welfare and_ social 
security agencies will be cooperating with centers of 
higher education in producing qualified personnel 
competent in giving services, organizing community 
resources, and changing social policies to meet social 
needs. There will be a greater degree of sympathetic 
cooperation from the medical profession and_ the 
insurance industry which by that time will come to 
recognize that social security is not a threat to them. 

6. The concept of adequacy in the benefit structure 
of the various programs will not be based on minimal 
standards such as is implied by a “basic floor of pro- 
tection,” as at present but will emphasize a standard 
of health and decency closer to the standard of the 
productive population. Today, our levels of social 
insurance and assistance payments are based on a 
marked spread between the level of living of the 
beneficiary and that of the person working full-time. 
As our economy expands and the gross national 
product increases we should be able to raise the level 
of benefits for our dependent groups without dis- 
couraging the initiative, thrift, and responsibility of 
the productive groups. 

7. At the same time, I believe private insurance, 
home ownership, and other forms of savings will have 
increased dramatically. There will be new forms of 
private insurance and ways to save. There will be 
increased and encouragement for  self- 
development, imagination, productive achievement, 
and creative enterprise. There will be more leisure 
time for art, music, literature, and other forms of 
individualistic self-expression. There will be more 
extensive and challenging opportunities to earn and 
save money, new and more products and services to 
buy and enjoy, and many new public and private 
resources dedicated to serve the consumer, the family, 
the sick and disabled, the unemployed, or retired 
person. 


incentives 


(Continued on page 158) 
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JOHN W. TRAMBURG 





ucust 1960 marks the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Social Security Act. 

Whether these past 25 years will be the spring- 
board for the future or the restraint that produces 
stagnation is, at best, a reasoned guess. Some of the 
factors to be considered are the growth or lag in the 
economy, a swelling population, automation, peace or 
war, expansion of the social insurances, minimum 
wages, what happens to the family, restoration of basic 
values, research, leadership in the welfare field, repre- 
sentative government's response to changing social 
needs, and finally the matter of making decisions— 
and hopefully the right ones—as each issue emerges. 


Public welfare is bound to continue to play the role 
of the stand-by agency when all the preventive-type 
programs falter or are overwhelmed by human need 
resulting from economic or social crises. In other 
words, the rescuing of human beings from life’s 
uncertainty will continue to be the responsibility of 
public welfare. 


It is reasonable to expect public welfare to be the 
target at which some citizens and public officials will 
direct their hostility and resentment toward the poor, 
the unemployed and the handicapped. The tempo 
and brutality of their attacks will continue or slacken 
in relation to expenditures, sensational stories and 
personal opportunism. 


There is no doubt that the Aid to Dependent 
Children program will come in for its share. Illegiti- 
macy, the unwed mother, the absentee father will 
j Continue to be looked at askance, as though public 
welfare were directly responsible for causing these 
social problems. 

The percentage of the cost of these programs borne 
by each level of government is related directly to 
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A Look Ahead in Public Welfare 


An anniversary ts a Janus-headed time, looking both back and forward. 
With a number of years of local, state and federal experience in public 
welfare, Mr. Tramburg is now administrator of one of the largest and most 
inclusive state public welfare programs in the country as Commissioner of 
the New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies. His past and 
present experience qualify him well for assessing the future of these programs. 


public interest not only in the field of public welfare, 
but also in education, highways, housing, urban rede- 
velopment, health, transportation, conservation. This 
self-evident fact is basic to any discussion and planning 
for new programs and the decrease in need for older, 
on-going operations. 


PossIBILITIES FOR ACHIEVEMENT AHEAD 


Having mentioned a few of the perennial issues 
that seem destined for the challenge and response of 
the ’60’s, let me speculate a bit on what seems possible 
for us to achieve in the future. 


The basic Social Security Act has been amended 
many times since the passage of the original act. To 
fit the pattern of the future it is safe to assume that 
the Congress will continue to add amendments to 
meet human needs, both as a means of prevention as 
well as of amelioration. To the extent that social 
insurance is feasible in preventing human need, there 
will be a decrease in the demands on public welfare. 
I do not know of one responsible public welfare 
official who would not subscribe to this position. 


It seems possible that a fifth category of general 
assistance may be added to the basic act. During the 
recent economic downswing, public welfare depart- 
ments in states that had general assistance laws moved 
with dispatch to feed the hungry when unemployment 
compensation benefits ceased or were insufficient to 
keep families together. They proved that they had 
the organization to respond in a crisis. Most of us in 
public welfare would prefer the substitution for 
categories of a law containing a simple definition of 
a needy person. It is my considered opinion, however, 
that there will be a fifth category before we get a 
single category. The ’60’s should give us the oppor- 
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tunity to resolve the question of residence require- 
ments as a condition of receiving federal funds, by 
making it mandatory that the several states do not 
require a period of residence as a condition of 
eligibility. 

The ’60’s should find public welfare being looked 
upon as a family public welfare agency. Public agencies 
have been providing more services in the form of 
prevention of need and return to self-support and 
self-care. The agencies eagerly await the implementa- 
tion of the self-help and self-care amendments of 1956 
by the earliest possible action of a Congressional 
appropriation. This should be done or Congress 
should admit that it has been engendering a false 
hope. 

If ever there were a time that called for research 
into the causes of dependence and family breakdown, 
it is now. Here again Congress passed the enabling 
legislation but failed to appropriate funds to finance 
research. The ’60’s will demand that causes be identi- 
fied and that bold, imaginative—even daring—new 
approaches be tried to obtain answers. I am convinced 
that public welfare people will demonstrate their 
leadership in this effort if given the opportunity. 


ConCLUSION 


I purposely have not touched on all the problems 
of the present or the possibilities of the future; others 
have been asked to do this. 

Contrary to what was predicted at the time of the 
passage of the Social Security Act, its administration 
has been applauded and supported. 

Public welfare in the ’60’s will continue its good 
posture, ever alert to changing times and conditions, 
eager to serve the people according to the mandates 
in the laws of the nation and the states. The people 
and their government will determine what role we 
play and the course that we are to follow. 
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(Continued from page 156) 
A “Past” May Impose DiFFIcuLtiés 


As we move forward in the '60’s toward the goal of 
a more effective program, we must remind ourselves 
that we face a much different task today in charting 
our future course for social security than Edwin E. 
Witte, Arthur J. Altmeyer, Frances Perkins and others 
had in 1935. Then they had the advantage of a rela- 
tively clean slate and the availability of talented and 
highly motivated personnel but with the great dis- 
advantage that many problems of administration had 
to be solved. We have gained “know-how” in admin- 


istration. We have gained a reasonable degree of com- 
petence in our financial, actuarial and economic plan- 
ning of the programs. We have a going concern. We 
are beginning to emphasize prevention, rehabilitation 
and quality of service. 

But today we have a pluralistic, piecemeal, cate- 
gorized system with many specialized interests; a 
jigsaw puzzle of many parts, with more diverse 
arrangements than we had in 1935. And, with each 
passing year, it may become more difficult to make 
basic changes in the structure as institutionalization 
and rigidities take hold, and as the opposition to 
specific social security improvements becomes more 
determined from powerfully organized groups. 

For these reasons, we must institute a bold program 
of research to find the causes of dependency and we 
must inaugurate a vigorous program of social action 
to eradicate these causes of dependency from our land. 
We must seek out new and better methods of 
accomplishing our goals. We must experiment with 
new arrangements. We must be willing to re-examine 
our existing programs. And we must be willing to 
engage in “controversy” with those opposing improve- 
ments in the program so that we can discover the 
most effective ways of advancing the well-being of the 
entire community. 


FavoraBLeE ConDITIONS 


In looking ahead, I see all our health, education, 
and welfare programs—private and public—increas- 
ingly “affected with a public interest.” I see the 
American Public Welfare Association continuing and 
expanding its leadership role in the public welfare 
field. I see our nation recognizing expenditures for 
these purposes as an “investment” instead of as a 
“burden.” Just as private insurance is an investment 
in human welfare, social insurance and social welfare 
programs are likewise an investment in the nation’s 
future. I see a growing realization that government 
has a valid and responsible role to play in assuring 
that the public interest is superior to any private 
interest. I see a decline in the attitude and propaganda 
that the federal government (and the Congress) is a 
“foreign” and distant power. I believe our representa- 
tives in Washington will demonstrate an effective and 
intelligent response to meeting human needs and will 
show our local and state representatives that leader- 
ship and statesmanship can be combined with repre- 
sentative democracy. I believe our economic and 
political system will respond to these changes and 
still retain essential freedoms and incentives for the 
individual. 


(Continued on page 160) 
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Medical Care through Social Security: 


What Lies Ahead? 


CHARLES M. SCHOTTLAND 


and the future. 





\ 1960, the Silver Anniversary of the Social Security 
Act, the problems of health and medical care have 
become political “hit themes.” Presidential candi- 

dates are taking public positions for and against the 
use of the Social Security mechanism as a means of 
financing medical care for the aged; the Forand Bill, 
H.R. 4700, is being debated extensively with the 
American Medical Association, insurance companies, 
and the Administration being opposed to the bill, 
while organized labor, officials of both public and pri- 
vate social agencies and others favor it. Popular inter- 
est is being evidenced by mass meetings in many parts 
of the country, by an unprecedented flood of Congres- 
sional mail and by numerous newspaper articles and 
editorials. In the meantime, the Administration has 
suggested a plan of grants-in-aid to states to enable 
them to provide medical care through private insur- 
ance carriers with a sliding scale of payments by the 
aged based on income—a plan which has drawn the 
opposition of many opponents and proponents of the 
Forand Bill alike. 


Prophecies, particularly when concerned with action 
in the political arena, are frequently the sheerest 
guesswork. Nevertheless, the pressing need for a 
sensible approach to the problem of financing medical 
care impels me to predict that during the decade of 
the 1960’s, measures will be enacted dealing with this 
problem. Since the mechanism of social security is 
such a logical and simple mechanism to use in meeting 
the need, I venture to predict that medical care, 
financed through the mechanism of social security, 
will be enacted in the next few years—at least, as it 
pertains to medical care for the aged. 
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One of the most significant changes in American life in the past 25 years 
bearing on the social security of its people is the expansion in need and 
demand for medical care. Developments in medicine, shifts in age group 
ratios in the population and greater understanding of health needs by the 
people have all contributed to a situation quite different from that of 1935. 
How to meet this developing problem ts one of the vital questions of today 


Way THE Issue Is CoMPELLING 


The next few years will, I believe, be ones in which 
the current controversies around medical care financing 
will continue. Increased longevity, advances in medi- 
cal science, new drugs, increased use of hospitals, 
nursing homes and other facilities—all these and many 
other factors have tended to highlight this problem. 
The problem is particularly acute for the public 
welfare agencies. Take public assistance, for example. 
This year approximately a half billion dollars will be 
spent for medical care by public assistance agencies. 

There is a well-accepted comment in the United 
States to the effect that the very rich and the very 
poor get good medical care, and the middle class do 
not, since they cannot afford to buy the best and their 
assets make them ineligible for public assistance 
medical care. Like all generalizations, this one is true 
only in selected areas. By and large the poor have in 
the past received poor medical care and, prior to two 
or three years ago, in some states they received none 
outside of the large cities. During the past four 
years, the program has expanded and today about 
three-fourths of the states have some type of medical 
care program for public assistance recipients. 

Just consider the extent of the problem. Old Age 
Assistance now has about 2'4 million cases. Probably 
more than half may be considered actual or potential 
medical care problems. Remember that the average 
age of these 2! million is 75 and that a majority are 
women. With the growth of OASI, the newcomer 
on the Old Age Assistance rolls will become eligible 
increasingly because of extra medical care needs. 
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Or consider the Aid to Dependent Children pro- 
gram. Twenty-two percent are on the rolls because 
of incapacity of the wage earner. Add to this the 
330,000 on Aid to Partially and Totally Disabled and 
109,000 on Aid to the Blind, and you have several 
million persons who require immediate medical care 
or are potential patients. These figures are in addition 
to those cases needing medical care in general assist- 
ance. Furthermore, it is expensive care. Old people 
may require long term care in hospitals and nursing 
homes. Today, about half of all of the patients in 
nursing homes in the United States are public assist- 
ance recipients. 


ASSISTANCE For ‘MeEpIcAL Care On Ly’? 


From the standpoint of planning for the future, the 
lack of comprehensive medical care programs on a 
national scale means that our public assistance rolls 
are going to continue to receive “medical care cases” 
only—that is, they would not be eligible for public 
assistance but for the medical care program. I wonder 
how many people consider it sound public policy to 
make a person a public assistance recipient merely 
because he cannot afford medical care? 

Let us analyze the figures a little further. In 1958, 
vendor medical care payments were one-fourth of all 
expenditures for general assistance, one-twelfth of the 
expenditures for Old Age Assistance, one-seventh of 
the expenditures for APTD. We must remember also 
that these figures are exclusive of the many millions 
spent through county hospitals, free public clinics, 
well-baby clinics, and a variety of medical services. 
Without laboring the problem, medical care has be- 
come one of the most significant and expensive fea- 
tures of public assistance. 

The problem is particularly acute in connection 
with the aged. A 1953-54 survey of nursing homes 
found that 90 percent of the patients in proprietary 
nursing homes were aged 65 or over. Two-thirds of 
the aged patients were women. Only one-half could 
walk alone and one-fifth were completely bedfast. 
Public assistance financed, in whole or in part, the 
cost of care of one-half of all patients in proprietary 
nursing homes. Stated another way: The proprietary 
nursing homes of the United States are almost exclu- 
sively geared to caring for old people and to a great 
extent to old people on public assistance. 

A recent (1957) study of medical costs of OASI 
beneficiaries sheds interesting light on the problem. 
Here is a group of oldsters with very little income 
outside of OASI and with 60 percent of them having 
incomes of less than $1,000 per year. Almost half of 
the married couples spent $200 or more per year out 


of their own funds for medical care, a sum entirely 
too great for persons with such limited income. 


Wuy Sociat Insurance Is a Sounp ANSWER 


These are among the reasons that medical care for 
the aged through social security is such a hot issue 
nationally today in spite of the rapid growth of 
voluntary insurance covering older persons. In 1952, 
only 25 per cent of persons over 65 had any form of 
health insurance. Today about 48 percent have some 
type of voluntary health insurance. 

Nevertheless there are tremendous gaps in coverage. 
As far as medical costs are concerned, the aged are a 
high-risk, high-cost group. Voluntary insurance must, 
of necessity, have exclusions and be geared to a level 
where private carriers can make a fair and reasonable 
profit. With such a high-risk group the problem of 
providing adequate medical services without unreason- 
able premiums is almost insurmountabie. 

To many persons the answer is quite clear. Medical 
care for the aged can best be approached through the 
social insurance route. Nine out of ten persons reach- 
ing 65 today are eligible for OASI benefits. They have 
paid for these benefits through a tax system which has 
been proved workable and financially sound. Our 
experience to date, plus the experience in other coun- 
tries, indicates clearly the feasibility of a social insur- 
ance program of medical care for the aged. Because 
of the present interest in the problem, I venture to 
predict that either in 1960, or shortly thereafter, 
Congress will provide some type of medical care 
coverage for OASI beneficiaries and particularly for 
the aged. If this is done, a great step forward will 
have been taken in making available medical and 
hospital services to the aged in the United States. 
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There will be some who will believe these are 
unwarranted hopes. There are some lawyers and 
actuaries who call any such ideals or speculative plans 
for the future an “arrogant” assumption. They are 
men of little faith. Essentially, a belief in the dignity, 
integrity and growth of man and the growth of our 
economy is a belief in the expansible potentialities of 
the human spirit. I am optimistic for America and for 
our future. I feel I have had better opportunities than 
my parents. I believe my children can have even 
better opportunities than I have had. I believe that 
what some people think is impossible today can be 
achieved tomorrow. I hope I am alive in 1985 to see 
these dreams become real. 
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Present and Future Imperatives: 
New Knowledge, More Skill 


WILLIAM L. MITCHELL 


AN’s years of waning vigor and productivity now 

come at ever later decades in his life; fewer chil- 

dren suffer orphanhood, and fewer young wives, 
widowhood; an increasing number are protected 
against disabilities or are freed from them for produc- 
tive and personally satisfying lives. At the same time, 
broad coverage under social security programs assures 
more and more Americans that some steady income 
will be available when retirement time comes or if 
orphanhood, widowhood, or disablement occurs. For 
these risks, then, we can say we have developed some 
preventive measures, both against their occurring and 
against the most disastrous consequences of income 
loss if they do occur. This represents impressive 
progress, even granting that much more is needed. 

In contrast, we have achieved no noticeable progress 
in developing preventive measures against the occur- 
rence of other personal and social risks and their conse- 
quences. For the so-called “socio-psychological” prob- 
lems, such as broken families, juvenile delinquency, 
personal inadequacy, we seldom do more than “mop 
up” after they occur. We do what we can to ‘meet 
the resulting needs and to work with the underlying 
problem, usually after it has passed a crisis. For lack 
of preventive measures, such problems increase and 
grow in costliness, both human and monetary. In 
addition, we know far too little about the factors 
underlying poverty or their effects. 

Because of the complexity of human beings—as 
individuals and in groups—no magic “open sesame” 
of inventive genius is likely to be found to answer 
our needs. But as we acquire more of two precious 
commodities now in serious short supply we will 
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One of the significant lessons of twenty-five years of experience with a social 
security program 1s that even in times of high employment and prosperity, 
there 1s a core of dependent people who are not absorbed in the economy. 
To move beyond alleviation to attack the causes which create this situation, it 
is now generally recognized that more and better research and training are 
essential. Mr. Mitchell, Commissioner, Soctal Security Administration, makes 
an eloquent case for the need to upgrade these if public welfare is to become 
more effective in reducing costs in money and manpower. 


These commodities are new 
knowledge, combined with more skill. The knowledge 
must come from painstaking research; the skill from 
training based on knowledge. 


make real progress. 


PrEsENT RESEARCH INADEQUATE 


The disturbing gap in progress toward increasing 
knowledge between the physical and social sciences 
must be narrowed and eventually closed. The social 
sciences are still primarily in the philosophical stage 
where appeal is made most generally to judgment of 
the professional and the expert. Progress in the social 
sciences will continue to be slow and halting until we 
dethrone professional judgment and discount expert 
opinion except as they are supported by controlled 
research and experiments. 

In addition, social welfare today is overwhelmingly 
the province of the practitioner who is motivated first 
and foremost by the desire to do something now for 
the problem-plagued individual or family who comes 
to him for help. Understandably, he is impatient to 
have immediate answers. But this impatience can 
hamper the search for sound new knowledge. It often 
leads to answers that are purely localized and tem- 
porary in value and of doubtful validity, if it does 
not actually prevent research as being too interruptive 
of the on-going job. 

We must give important place in our field—as the 
other sciences have—to the research worker with his 
special skills and his constant attitude of wonderment 
about the world he lives in and those who inhabit it. 
We must be prepared to look for knowledge for its 
own sake, whether or not it seems to have immediate 
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application and no matter how much time the search 
may take. In short, we must recognize the importance 
of “pure” as well as applied research, and we must 
conduct both scientifically. In doing so, we must also 
be prepared to challenge, question, and perhaps revise 
some of our most cherished hypotheses and assump- 
tions. By this road, we may come to the place where 
we can understand the needs of man well enough to 
predict social problems and through prediction achieve 
control. 

Despite some encouraging small steps toward deeper 
research, today in our field for the most part we 
count, then analyze or assess the counts. Unfortunately 
also we are counting just about the same things we 
counted a quarter century ago—how many people, 
how much money. We have not yet been able even 
to count some of the most important phenomena 
with which we must deal. Our counts undoubtedly 
do not include anyone who does not really have a 
problem. But do they include all who do have prob- 
lems? What do we know definitively about the moti- 
vations, attitudes, opinions, and capacities of indi- 
viduals or groups? Surely not enough to predict 
behavior with the confidence that leads to prevention 
and control of problem incidence. 

These are just some of the questions to which 
research must provide the answers. And indeed, until 
we can assure the public that it is these answers which 
are our prime research goals, it will remain difficult 
to elicit public support. Unquestionably, lack of 
money is part of our problem just as increased financial 
support is a primary explanation of progress in the 
other sciences. 

It may of course be necessary first to re-educate 
ourselves: Preoccupied with the myriad difficulties 
that beset people and the always unusual circum- 
stances which attend their solution, it is sometimes 
hard to keep faith in the possibility that there are 
underlying principles which have universal applica- 
tion. Too often in our zeal we are likely to settle for 
a report of a case history or two, or at best a local 
demonstration project which ends up in a gratified 
speech and a journal article that “points with pride.” 
When we ourselves are united in the conviction that 
we can and should do more than this, social science 
research will no longer be the plain Jane but will 
radiate as much fiscal sex appeal as the physical and 
biological sciences. 

RESEARCH TRAINING PRACTICE 

One more step is necessary if the Cinderella story 
is to have its happy ending—knowledge acquired 
through research must be translated into practice. 
Here we come to training: How well do we use the 


knowledge we have now? How effectively do we get 
it into practice? With regard to the contribution of 
training to the future, again we need more knowl- 
edge: What training, for whom? And, basically, we 
need to define our job more specifically. 

In our field, perforce, we must face shortages of 
fully trained workers far into the foreseeable future. 
How shall we use the fully trained workers we have? 
At what level, in what scope of service can other 
workers be used? What can an agency give in its 
training program? How can the schools and agencies 
work together more successfully to recruit and train 
the people we need? Given the workers available to 
us, how realistically do we appraise the job we can 
do? How clearly do we tell the public what we can 
do, what we can’t do, and what we need? 


Furure DeprENps ON More KNow epce, More SKILL 


A greater portion of the money we have and spend 
as a nation must go into the social sciences, where the 
seas are still largely uncharted. A wealthy nation such 
as ours can afford to do what needs to be done to 
assure that Americans have the opportunity for per- 
sonally satisfying and useful.lives. Indeed, it cannot 
afford the costs of failing to do it. The future con- 
tribution of welfare programs depends on the extent 
to which we know what man’s needs are and what 
to do about his problems, and the degree of skill we 
use in doing our job. The contribution will be made 
to the extent we are successful in achieving an effective 
partnership between the skills and compassion of the 
practitioner and the skills and wonderment of the 
researcher. 





Facing Old Age 
(Continued from page 154) 


families. There was also a wide divergence of opinion 
on the question of the age group most suitable for 
work with older people. Some maintained that only 
mature persons with considerable life experience were 
acceptable to the elderly. Others supported an entirely 
opposing view, namely, that old people preferred to 
make known their needs to young people who 
approached them more sympathetically and _ less 
judgmentally than workers more nearly their con- 
temporaries. Work with the aged has become emi- 
nently respectable—and we have learned that attitude, 
not age, is the significant attribute of the worker in 
this field. 

Enough of these reminiscences. Perhaps I should 
have called this piece, “When We Were Very Young.” 
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EDWIN E. WITTE. Executive Director and Secre. 
tary of the President’s Committee on Economic Secu- 
rity in 1934-35, Dr. Witte was a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Management in 
1936-37. His other government service included mem- 
bership on the Advisory Council on Social Security in 
1937-38 and the Federal Advisory Council for Employ- 
ment Security; special agent of the National Defense 
Mediation Board during World War II; member of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Labor Relations panel; chief 
of the Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library and 
secretary of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 
Dr. Witte retired in 1957 as head of the Economics 
Department at the University of Wisconsin after 37 
years there as a lecturer and professor in economics. 
Since then he had been visiting professor of economics 
at Michigan State University until his death this 
spring. 





In the Beginning .. . 


(Continued from page 138) 


everything. We have conservatives—sometimes called 


and 


reactionaries; moderates, liberals—sometimes 
called radicals. 

We are at present in a great political campaign and 
I venture the flat assertion—not too risky—that not 
a single serious candidate for any major office will 
publicly advocate the repeal of the Social Security 
Act or the abolition of the social security program. 


It has become an inseparable part of our way of 


life—Social Security is here to stay. 
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BIRTH OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


Birth of Social Security 


(Continued from page 142) 


the United States Supreme Court upholding both 
old-age and unemployment insurance. 


SoME OF THE PROBLEMS 


The depression at one and the same time made the 
passage of the Social Security Act possible and made 
its enactment difficult. Because we were in the midst 
of a deep depression, the Administration and Congress 
were very anxious to avoid placing too great burdens 
on business and also to avoid adding to Government 
deficits. It was these considerations that resulted in 
the low beginning social security tax rates and the 
step-plan of the introduction of both old-age and 
unemployment insurance and also in the establish- 
ment of completely self-financed social insurance pro- 
grams, without Government contributions—to this 
day a distinctive feature of social insurance in this 
country. 


Having the effect of delaying action on the social 
security bill was the great popular support developed 
for the Townsend Plan. Originally only a small move- 
ment for large pensions to be provided by the State 
of California, the Townsend Plan became a national 
proposal after the President’s social security message 
of June 8, 1934. Spreading like wildfire, it deprived 
the Administration’s social security proposals of the 
support of the old people, who were among its great- 
est beneficiaries. There were but few members of 
Congress who considered the Townsend Plan feasible 
but many who felt that voting for the moderate 
Administration program would only earn them the 
enmity of most older citizens. Similar were the 
effects of the criticisms voiced by many supporters 
of social security from the ranks of “intellectuals” 
who were dissatisfied with some details of the pro- 
posed legislation. The WPA bill providing for a 
great work-relief program was a companion Admin- 
istration measure in this session of Congress and drew 
fire from both the conservatives and from labor, and 
until this measure was out of the way the social 
security bill could not be moved. There was also 
some feeling against the economic security bill pre- 
cisely because it was an Administration measure and 
came to Congress fully drafted. That was one reason 
why the Ways and Means Committee recommended 
anew bill and gave it a new name. And at all stages 
there hung over the social security bill uncertainty 
as to its constitutionality. These doubts were increased 
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during the pendency of this bill in Congress by the 
decision of the Supreme Court holding the Railroad 
Retirement Act to be unconstitutional. 

That the Social Security Act ever passed and so 
nearly unanimously, in spite of the many obstacles, 
also was due to many factors. Foremost was the great 
need for this legislation which was so very apparent 
because of the depression. While most of the millions 
who would benefit were not at all vocal and many 
knew little or nothing about the social security pro- 
posals, many influential citizens came out strongly for 
passage and important groups left no doubt about 
their support: the church people, the women’s organi- 
zations, the public health officials, organized labor, 


prone to give all the credit for social reforms to their 
original proponents, but, clearly, more should go to 
the men in public life, who risk their political future 
in championing and enacting these measures, and 
to the administrators who make the programs work 
men like Arthur Altmeyer, John Winant, and, more 
recently, John Tramburg. 

This also is to be said: While not then apparent, 
the timing of the Social Security Act was most for- 
tunate. I doubt much whether this or any 
similar measures could have passed, at least for many 


very 


years, had it come before Congress later than 1935; 
also, whether it would have been held constitutional 
had this question come before the Supreme Court 
earlier than 1937. 


It has been suggested to me that I should say 
something about the reasons for the major decisions 
incorporated in the original Social Security Act. I 
can touch on only a few of these. 

First, it should be noted that in the stage when the 
first proposals were hammered out, by far the greatest 
interest was in unemployment insurance. In Congress, 
the great interest was in old-age security. Sensing 
this, Thomas Eliot, the Committee’s Counsel, made 
Federal aid for old-age assistance title I of the Ad- 
ministration’s bill, with the effect that nearly all of 
the discussions centered around that proposal. Fed- 
eral aid for old-age assistance was immensely popular, 
with Members of Congress concerned principally 
about minimizing the degree of Federal control. 


Old-age insurance was afforded only secondary at- 
tention at every stage of the legislation, except for 
the question of constitutionality. It was favored prin- 
cipally as a program that would keep the financial 
burden of providing necessary economic support for 
the increasing numbers of old people within manage- 
able limits. Coverage of all employed persons was 
recommended by the Committee on Economic Secu- 
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rity, but the Ways and Means Committee promptly 
adopted many exclusions from coverage, particularly 
groups whose inclusion it was feared would not be 
administratively feasible. Compulsory inclusion of the 
self-employed then seemed out of the question, so the 
Committee on Economic Security proposed a system 
of voluntary annuities, on the Canadian model, for 
people not compulsorily covered that was stricken 
from the bill by Congress because of insurance com- 
pany opposition. Nobody at the time proposed that 
old-age insurance benefits be paid to anyone who 
had not retired, and compulsory retirement was never 
seriously considered. Sixty-five was fixed as the min- 
imum age at which retirement benefits might be 
paid without much consideration of any alternative 
age, except of a lower retirement age for women, 
which was deemed too costly. Benefits to people in- 
valided before reaching the retirement age, even then 
very common in European countries, were studied by 
the staff of the Committee on Economic Security, 
but the conclusion was reached that this step could 
wait until the old-age insurance system was well 
established. Survivors’ and dependents’ benefits were 
considered but also lett to the future, because even 
the cost of retirement benefits, it was feared, would 
be very great. Paying benefits only to people in need, 
while taxing all employees, was not proposed by 
anyone at this time. 


On unemployment insurance the major disagree- 
ment in the circles of the Committee on Economic 
Security concerned the advisability of a Federal sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance. The first decision 
of the subcommittee of the Technical Board on un- 
employment insurance was that a Federal system 
should be proposed. The staff then tried to draft a 
Federal plan of unemployment insurance but ran 
into irresolvable differences of opinion as to the de- 
tails of such a program; there was, in addition, a very 
general belief that a Federal system would probably 
be held unconstitutional, while there seemed to be 
good reason for expecting that the tax-offset plan of 
the prior Wagner-Lewis bill would be found valid. 
In the end, the Technical Board and the Committee 
on Economic Security unanimously came back to the 
plan that was referred to as the “State-Federal” sys- 
tem—State unemployment insurance—stimulated by 
the tax-offset device in the Federal law. In Congress, 
there was practically no sentiment for a Federal plan 
or for extensive Federal controls. Congressional sen- 
timent was strongly for wide freedom to the States 
in shaping their own unemployment insurance pro- 
grams, including freedom to include or omit experi- 
ence rating, which many members of the staff of the 
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Committee on Economic Security did not like, al- 
though it was endorsed by the President. 


Health insurance was little discussed by most of 
the members of the staff and the Technical Board 
and was given no consideration in Congress, but it 
was intensively studied by the health insurance staff 
of the Committee and received a good deal of atten- 
tion at top Committee levels and at the White House, 
Originally, it was expected that the Committee would 
have to deal with this subject in its recommendations, 
but by the time that its Report had to go to the 
President, the staff and the Medical Advisory Com- 
mittee had nothing to offer. So the Report merely 
stated that the Committee on Economic Security 
would make a later report on the subject, and the 
Administration bill merely provided for Federal aid 
for public health services, with a provision that the 
Social Security Board should study the need for and 
possibility of improving the social security protection 
of Americans, including, among other methods, 
health insurance. 


This innocent reference to health insurance led to 
the first special meeting of*the House of Delegates 
of the American Medical Association since World 
War I, in the false belief that the Administration was 
secretly trying to foist compulsory health insurance 
on the country. Immediately, the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, then considering the 
social security bill in executive sessions, were deluged 
with telegrams from all parts of the country protest- 
ing against this “nefarious plot.” The upshot was that 
the Committee unanimously struck out the specific 
reference to study of health insurance to which AMA 
officials objected. Later, at a time when there was 
serious doubt whether any social security legislation 
at all-would be enacted, the health insurance staff 
presented a report recommending Federal aid to 
States that might establish a health insurance system, 
which the Committee on Economic Security endorsed 
The President deemed it 
inadvisable to proceed along that line, and the report 


with but little discussion. 


was never even published. The attention given by 
the Committee to health insurance probably was a 
factor, however, in the AMA’s reversal of its prior 
position of opposition to voluntary forms of health 
insurance that it executed at the special meeting of 
The 
launching of Federal aid to the States for public 
health services, provided for in the Social Security 


the House of Delegates in February 1935. 


Act, was a most important step toward more extended 
and improved public health and medical care services, 
which has been such a marked trend in the past 20 


years. The inclusion of these provisions brought 
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valuable support to the social security bill in Congress, 
as it also did the ajds for child health and welfare 
services, for which Miss Grace Abbott, Miss Kath- 
arine Lenroot and Dr. Martha Eliot—all connected 
with the Children’s Bureau—and Miss Perkins were 
mainly responsible. 


Tue Pasr 20 Years 


In conclusion, just a few words more specifically 
related to the progress made in the 20 years since 
the Social Security Act was enacted. As you know, 
many changes have been made in the American social 
security legislation, both on the national and State 
levels. On the national level there have been three 
major revisions of the Social Security Act, in 1939, 
1950, and 1954, plus other important changes. 
While I... have not agreed with everything that has 
been done, I recognize that great progress has been 
made in the legislation governing our old-age and 
survivors insurance program. We today have a much 
more nearly adequate system of social security than 
we had in the original act. 

Even more have I been satisfied with the admin- 
istration of social security. Billions of dollars have 
been expended by the Government of the United 
States for social security without a trace of scandal 
or corruption. Costs of administration have been far 
lower than anyone thought possible in 1935. One 
hundred million Americans have credits in the old- 
age and survivors insurance system, and 7 million 
are currently receiving benefits, but no confusion in 
keeping the records straight, which everybody feared 
in 1935, has developed. The administration of the 
many social security programs administered by the 
State—a larger and more difficult task than that faced 
by the National Government in this domain—has in 
some State or other, on some occasions, been justly 
subject to criticism, but on the whole has been most 
satisfactory. And the credit for good administration, 
of course, belongs to the administrators and to all 
of them who have so selflessly performed their task 
so well. 


Tue Future 


Of course, we have not attained the ideal. The 
possibility and need. for continuous progress are 
among the most distinctive features of the American 
way of life and our economic system of free enter- 
prise. We cannot be satisfied with the social security 
protection now provided to Americans. The 
great objective of social security—assurance of a 
minimum necessary income to all people in all per- 
sonal contingencies of life—has not been attained 





even in this great country in which the common man 
fares better than in any other. 

We have come a long way. Great tasks remain. 
But mindful of the progress that has been made and 
believing on the basis of their records that the people 
now in the driver’s seat and their faithful and con- 
scientious subordinates are sincere in their profession 
of belief in social security, I feel that we can view 
the future of social security in the United States with 
complete assurance. We have made great progress 
and, in accordance with our American ideals, will 
do still better in the future. 





Public Assistance 
(Continued from page 148) 


they will be available to them for consultation and to 
meet emergencies with necessary financial aid. 


PERSONNEL IN Pusiic AssisTANCE AGENCIES 


Most of the visitors in public assistance agencies 
have had no professional social work education. 
Nevertheless they have learned through in-service 
training to establish eligibility for assistance and uni- 
versally prompt payments are made. This is a great 
service to people in need and full credit should be 
given to assistance staffs. However, it is more difficult 
to identify and respond constructively to a variety of 
non-material needs of recipients. Special knowledge, 
skills, and maturity of judgment are required. Be- 
cause of the shortage of professionally trained social 
workers, low salaries and high case loads in public 
assistance agencies, recruitment of trained workers to 
these agencies is difficult. Most of those who are 
employed act in administrative or supervisory capa- 
cities and these are very important responsibilities in 
these large agencies. 

Recognizing the need for trained workers, assistance 
agencies have increasingly recruited college graduates 
as visitors so that if scholarships were available for 
professional training these workers would be eligible. 
Unfortunately, there are no federal and few state 
scholarships for social work training. The Congress 
authorized a limited amount of money several years 
ago but has made no appropriation under it. A federal 
social work educational program, similar to the one 
long in operation for the recruitment of doctors and 
nurses, is long overdue. Seven million needy people, 
including over two million children, our future 
citizens, are worth expenditure of the relatively small 
amount of money involved to secure competent staff 
in public assistance agencies. Increasing the federal 
percentage of administrative costs of state agencies 
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would permit some badly needed salary increases. 
STANDARDS OF ASSISTANCE AND SoclAL SERVICES 


Although the federal share of assistance costs has 
been substantially increased over the last 25 years, the 
problem of insufficient state funds in low economic 
states still makes impossible adequate assistance pay- 
ments. It is also recognized that in some states 
standards of assistance are not revised at regular 
intervals to meet changing conditions and costs. Thus 
individual and collective need is not known and not 
met, and the right to assistance is denied in part. Also 
workers with high case loads have little time to spend 
with applicants and recipients, to help them make 
maximum use of their own and the community’s 
resources. Administration could be greatly improved 
if case loads were reduced, functions properly allocated, 
and well-organized staff development programs were 
in operation in every state and local agency. 

While all public assistance agencies give some social 
services to applicants and recipients, unfortunately 
many families who could, with proper help, become 
self-supporting, do not get the assistance they need 
because the agency lacks the workers qualified to 
give it. In some urban areas, casework service is 
provided to limited numbers of assistance recipients 
by voluntary casework agencies. But they, too, have 
shortages of staff and so can only offer occasional help 
for short periods. 

Every local public welfare department should be 
equipped to give social services to all who need and 
want them, especially assistance recipients and social 
insurance beneficiaries. If social insurance agencies 
could purchase such services for beneficiaries who 
want them, from assistance agencies, a very good 
demonstration could be made of their value in making 
possible a better quality of life for the low-income 
families. 


Pusiic AssistaNCE EXPENDITURES AND RESEARCH 
ON DEPENDENCY 


Federal and state expenditures for assistance and ad- 
ministration have risen steadily and in large amounts 
since 1936, due to expansions of programs, increases 
in population and cost of living, and lack of extension 
and improvements in social insurance programs. No 
immediate reduction in expenditures can be foreseen. 
One possibility might be research into the causes of 
dependency and preventive and rehabilitative measures 
that might be adopted as a result of research findings. 
To date little money has been provided from any 
source for such research. Although vast sums have 
been provided for medical research, the importance of 
joint medical and social research has not been appreci- 


ated. No federal or state funds are available for this pur- 
pose and corporations and foundations have shown 
no interest in research in dependency. A beginning 
could be made if federal funds were given to research 
centers of schools of social work where trained social 
research personnel are employed. Ample material is 
available for study in governmental and voluntary 
welfare and health agencies. 





Services to Children 
(Continued from page 150) 


workers. Inter-agency cooperation through the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Children and Youth was 
intensified. The broad scope and the constituent ele- 
ments of a child welfare program were outlined and 
presented in the 1959 report of the Advisory Council 
on Child Welfare Services. 

Perhaps the two most significant developments in 
the last decade have been (1) increasing emphasis on 
the components of healthy personality in children— 
highlighed by the Midcentury Conference on Children 
and Youth—and (2) concern with the impact of our 
massive, highly organized and complex social life 
and social forces on children and young people, as 
they struggle to achieve a sense of belonging and an 
opportunity to realize their own identity and find 
purpose and meaning in life—reflected in the vast 
scope of the 1960 Conference. 


CHALLENGES AHEAD 


As we look forward to another 25 years, whose 
characteristics we can identify only as those related 
to still more accelerated and almost unimaginable 
change, we are faced with many challenges, among 
them the following: 


1. To advance still further in our understanding 
of mental health and the emotional problems of 
children, and their need for a sense of purpose 
and direction; and to apply this knowledge in 
all areas of family and community service. 

2. To direct our services to families and individuals, 
and our community programs, toward strength- 
ening the initiative, resourcefulness, variety, and 
richness of family and community life. 


To determine the means by which we as a people, 
in our family, economic, governmental, and social life, 
and in our voluntary associations ahd services, can 
advance toward these ends, calls for the highest 
statesmanship, the most elevated moral purpose, and 
the greatest insight into the glorious possibilities and 
the grave dangers of the present age. 
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Legislative Developments in the States 


Because this report is the first since the October 1959 issue of PUBLIC 
WELFARE, it is especially long, covering legislative activity both in some 
sessions of 1959 and 1960 sessions which have adjourned. 


ECENT state legislation includes a number of new 
laws that embody major revisions of basic pub- 
lic welfare legislation. Some examples are: A 
Department of Social Services has been established 
in Hawaii to take over functions the Department of 
Public Welfare and other departments had under 
territorial status; Pennsylvania has continued the 
consolidation of the Departments of Public Assistance 
and Welfare begun in 1958; and in Connecticut 
changes in public welfare have been made in con- 
nection with the abolition of county government. 
There has also been a considerable amount of legis- 
lation to bring laws relevant to areas of public welfare 
up to date and more in line with modern theory and 
practice: Kentucky, for instance, has modernized its 
mental health legislation, and terminology has been 
changed in the laws of several states to bring it into 
line with current usage and knowledge. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Alabama. The appropriation from the general fund 
for Pensions and Security (welfare department) pur- 
poses was raised to nearly $6,000,000 for the current 
fiscal year and $7,800,000 for the next fiscal year, from 
the previous figure of $4,535,000. There was also an 
increase in state funds for administration. Employees 
Retirement System contributions will be paid and 
matched on the basis of total salary rather than the 
first $4,200 as before. 

A proposal to remove the limit on the maximum 
that can be paid to public assistance recipients was 
defeated, and proposals for inspection of state income 
tax returns by the Department of Pensions and Se- 
curity and to establish limits on income and resources 
of PA recipients also failed to pass. Proposals to 
change the name of the department back to “Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare,” and to give county depart- 
ments the authority to destroy certain obsolete case 
records and case record material were defeated. 


Alaska. All state employees were placed under a merit 
plan; previously, only agencies administering grant-in- 
aid programs were under the merit system. 

Arkansas. $56,234,518.80 in state and federal funds was 


appropriated for the maintenance and operation of 
the State Department of Public Welfare. An act 
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making an appropriation for the joint operation of 
the Surplus Commodity Distribution Agency by the 
State Department of Public Welfare and the State 
Board of Education was passed. A bill was passed 
to authorize the State Department of Public Welfare 
to adjust salaries of county welfare workers in keep- 
ing with salaries being paid for similar state em- 
ployment. 

Legislation was passed limiting eligibility for Old 
Age Assistance, Aid to the Permanently and Totally 
Disabled, and Aid to the Blind to persons who have 
resided within the state for at least three of the last 
five years and continuously within thé state for the 
past year. 


Connecticut. County government was abolished in 
October. A commission was established to study laws 
pertaining to the State Welfare Department to which 
the Interstate Compact on Welfare Services was 
referred. A uniform fair hearing procedure was 
established for welfare department cases. A proposal 
to establish a State Board of Welfare failed to pass. 
Rates for PA and GA cases in licensed boarding 
homes will now be set by the commission that sets 
rates for convalescent hospitals. A three-year prohibi- 
tion on sale or transfer of property without reasonable 
consideration by OAA, AB, and AD applicants was 
removed, substituting requirement of ineligibility for 
a period of time that fair value would have furnished 
support. 


Hawaii. The new state legislature has created a 
Department of Social Services to replace the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare and take over other 
“preventive and rehabilitative” services administered 
by various government departments and commissions. 
Included in the new department will be: public assist- 
ance programs; medical care for the indigent; the 
prison system and juvenile training schools; parole 
supervision of adults and juveniles from correctional 
institutions; vocational rehabilitation of the blind and 
services of sight conservation; vocational rehabilitation 
(when federal legislation allowing for its transfer to 
the new department is passed); the Hawaiian Hous- 
ing Authority; and the Veterans’ Service Commission. 
The reorganization of services is the result of a three- 


to 
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year study on the organization of health and welfare 
services in Hawaii, and has the purpose of “improved 
service, less duplication, reduction in gaps and lags, 
and greater economy of both fiscal and human re- 
sources.” 


Illinois. A special session of the legislature was called 
in May to make a deficiency appropriation for general 
assistance and to handle other matters. Deficiencies in 
GA funds had been produced by flood damage and 
by a continuing unemployment problem. A bill to 
remedy this deficiency passed the House. Amend- 
ments considered in the Senate included proposals 
to require complete reapplications and reinvestigations 
of need before any of the funds may be allocated or 
used, to require male PA recipients, who are able, to 
work on state projects, and to deny aid to any person 
whose transportation has been furnished by a govern- 
mental agency outside the state. The bill as finally 
passed did not include the last proposal, but modified 
versions of thé first two were included as amendments 
to the $35,000,000 appropriation bill. 


Kentucky. The budget appropriation provided sub- 
stantial increases for administration and for a general 
increase in money payments to PA recipients which 
will allow consideration of average PA payments of 
about double the amount needed to offset a new three 
percent sales tax, an additional cost-of-living adjust- 
ment in ADC payments and increased payments to 
PA residents of nursing homes. A merit system was 
enacted and the Retirement System amended to 
include survivor’s benefits. 


Maryland. The appropriation for public welfare in- 
cluded sums to extend the PA program to include 
payments for chronic care in certain designated public 
medical institutions. The 
liberalized and clarified. 


retirement system was 


Mississippi. The Department received an increase of 
approximately $400,000,000 in total money, available 
for all programs except ADC and foster boarding care. 
A bill passed both houses authorizing payments to 
patients in public medical institutions for OAA, AB 


and APTD. 


Nebraska. The maximum available resources that 
may be owned by PA recipients has been raised from 
$500 to $750, so that families may now own resources 
up to $1500. Legislation was passed authorizing maxi- 
mum mileage allowances for state employees of eight 
cents. 


Nevada. The state welfare act was amended to remove 
the four members of the state welfare board formerly 
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elected by the county commissioners from among 
themselves; all seven members, instead of three, will 
now be appointed by the governor to four-year over- 
lapping terms. The office of the state welfare director 
was removed from classified service only for the 
purpose of removal. Educational leave stipends were 
authorized for state welfare department personnel, 
if 100 percent of the payments are made from federal 
funds. A resolution was passed authorizing a study 
by the Legislative Council of state and county welfare 
programs. The plan is to study not the internal admin- 
istration but the overall welfare organization in order 
to determine areas of duplicated services and gaps in 
services, to serve as the basis for recommendations to 
the 1961 legislature. 


New Hampshire. A bill was passed that allows the 
destruction of records of the Department of Public 
Welfare six years after date of filing. 


New York. Legislation was passed empowering local 
public welfare officials to subpoena and examine 
under oath responsible relatives of PA recipients or 
applicants, and requiring loan companies and install- 
ment sellers to furnish all pertinent information 
obtained from PA recipients or applicants to public 
welfare officials on request. The State Board is to set 
up requirements for various welfare positions, subject 
to review and modification by a special classification 
commission to serve until March 1, 1961. Distribution 
of federal surplus commodities made a function of 
local welfare commissioners. The state commission on 
coordination of state activities was designated to con- 
duct a study of the administration of public assistance 
and care and to report by the end of March 1961 its 
recommendations for improving administration. 

The right to inspect records of welfare disburse- 
ments was given the various communications media, 
if written assurance is given that the names and 
addresses of PA applicants and recipients will not be 
This will 
not prevent, however, the publishing of the identity 
and news of persons who have been charged with 
crimes or offenses in connection with their applying 


disclosed, with violation a misdemeanor. 


for or receiving assistance. 

A bill imposing a one-year residence requirement 
for PA, except for emergency assistance of not more 
than 30 days, was vetoed by the governor, who also 
vetoed a measure that would have required an 
abandoned wife to file a criminal complaint against 
her husband in order for her and her children to be 
eligible for public assistance or care. A bill that would 
have limited necessary educational qualifications for 


the positions of caseworker or investigator to the high 
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school level was passed twice but each time recalled 
from the governor before he had either approved or 
vetoed it. 


Ohio. Legislation was passed that provides that the 
director of public welfare be responsible for standards 
of assistance and administrative maximums in the 
OAA, AB, AD, and ADC programs, and that estab- 
lishes a State Welfare Board of seven members to 
advise and assist the director. 


Oklahoma. Legislation providing for the financing of 
GA and commodity distribution from sales tax reve- 
nue was enacted. 


Pennsylvania. Following the 1958 merger of Depart- 
ments of Public Assistance and Welfare, single de- 
partmental advisory board and advisory committees 
to each program office were established, abolishing all 
boards and committees previously in both depart- 
ments. Proposals to change the residence requirement 
for PA from one year to one year in the last five, and 
to repeal a provision rendering aliens ineligible failed 
to pass. A Civil Service amendment to permit edu- 
cational qualifications and remove residence require- 
ments, and a bill to permit in-service and professional 
training of state employees were also defeated. A bill 
to establish a commission to study state-local public 
welfare relationships which the 1958 merger did not 
affect, and propose realignment failed to pass by error, 
in the closing minutes of the session. 


Rhode Island. The Legislature memoralized the Con- 
gress to enact legislation amending the Social Security 
Act so that all federal aid categories of public assist- 
ance shall be governed by a uniform maximum of a 
one-year ceiling on residence requirements. $750,000 
was appropriated to increase food standards for PA 
recipients. A law that vested authority to sign process 
under which proceedings relating to PA non-support 
and fraud actions are instituted was amended to ex- 
tend this authority to the Assistant Director of Com- 
munity Services and the Administrator of Public 
Assistance, as well as the Director. A bill to enter into 
the Interstate Welfare Compact, to apply to the GA 
program only, did not pass. 


Utah. The appropriation for assistance to non-residents 
was increased from one-fourth percent to one percent 
of the total amount appropriated for public assistance. 


Virginia. A bill was passed that after July 1, 1961, an 
employee of a local department of public welfare may 
not serve after reaching the age of 70. 


Wisconsin. A group health insurance program for 
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state employees, in which the state participates finan- 
cially, was established. A bill was passed that requires 
meetings of government bodies and agencies to be 
open to the press and the public. Bills were passed 
revising the legal settlement laws to fix the responsi- 
bility of units of government for paying costs for care 
of patients in state and county institutions. 

Failing to pass were proposals to repeal restrictive 
residence requirements for general relief and ADC, 
to provide for state financial sharing in the cost of 
administering general relief and in relief payments, 
to provide for gubernatorial appointment of the 
director of the department of public welfare, and to 
repeal substantially all of the laws establishing re- 
sponsibility of persons to support a needy relative, 
in lieu of a PA grant. 

AGING 
Alabama. An additional 10 percent tax was levied 
on whiskey with one-half of the proceeds earmarked 
for the old age pension program. A proposal to give 


local governments authority to make appropriations 
and establish programs for the aged failed to pass. 


Connecticut. The state’s program for providing rentai 
housing for elderly citizens was improved. 


Kentucky. Legislation concerning the licensing of 
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homes for the aged was improved. 


Maine. The residence requirement in OAA was 
reduced from five years to one year. A proposal to 
remove relatives’ responsibility as an eligibility con- 
dition was defeated. 

Maryland. The public welfare law was amended to 
define an OAA recipient as a person who either is 
receiving assistance or has received it at any time, 
which makes the recovery provision applicable whether 
or not there is current receipt. 


Mississippi. The legal maximum for OAA was raised 
to $40. 

The Mississippi Council on Aging was commended 

and requested to continue its activities, and a recess 
legislative committee was appointed to work with it 
preparatory to the 1960 White House Conference on 
Aging. 
Nebraska. Bills were passed that clarify the resale of 
real estate purchased by a county at an OAA lien fore- 
closure sale, and that give the county a lien covering 
general relief payments to be separate from and 
superior to the present OAA lien. 


Nevada. A bill was passed which removes counties 
from financial participation in the OAA program, 
which will now be financed entirely from state and 
federal funds, and eliminates the provision for review 
of applications and changes in award by the county 
commissioners. 

A bill which would have increased OAA to $90 
minimum presumed need failed to pass and a lien 
bill which would have required OAA recipients to 
pledge their real property as security for assistance was 
vetoed by the governor. 


Ohio. Legislation was passed that reduces the resi- 
dence requirement for OAA from five of the last 
nine years to three of the last nine years, removes 
the citizenship requirement, provides that inmates 
of city and county homes may be eligible for assist- 
ance, and eliminates the $80 per month limitation on 
income from other sources. The maximum value of 
the homestead a recipient may own was increased 
from $6,000 to $12,000, the $65 statutory ceiling on 
assistance payments was removed, the amount of 
insurance that may be held before state trusteeship is 
required was increased from $300 to $500, and the 
maximum funeral and burial payment was raised 


from $300 to $500. 


Pennsylvania. Provisional licenses were authorized for 
operators of nursing and convalescent homes and 
proprietary hospitals who have substantially but not 
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completely complied with requirements. County in- 
stitution districts were authorized to make foster home 
placements, and licenses are now required for proprie- 
tary day care centers. 


Utah. Legislation was passed providing for a Commit- 
tee on Aging to plan and conduct a state conference 
on aging to prepare for the White House Conference 
on Aging. 


Vermont. A Division of Aging was created within 
the Department of Social Welfare and the maximum 
OAA grant increased from $63 to $75 a month. A bill 
to create a permanent council on aging was rejected. 


Virginia. Legislation was passed permitting local 
boards of public welfare to require OAA recipients 
owning real estate to execute deeds of trust on it in 
lieu of filing liens. 


Wisconsin. A bill proposing to create an interdepart- 
mental committee on aging failed to pass. 


BLIND 


Alabama. A legal definition of blindness was estab- 
lished, but the AB program is exempt from the pro- 
visions of the bill. A proposal to establish more liberal 
eligibility requirements for AB failed to pass. 


Arizona. Money was appropriated to build a new 
workshop for the blind. 


Maine. The residence requirement in AB was reduced 
from five years to one year. A proposal to remove 
relatives’ responsibility as an eligibility condition was 
defeated. 


Mississippi. A new bill exempts employers from 
liability under workmen’s compensation when their 
employees are visually handicapped. 

An appropriation was made for defraying expenses 
of educating children who are both deaf and blind. 


New Hampshire. Legislation requiring one-year resi- 
dence for Aid to Needy Blind was enacted. 


New York. A bill became law that removes blindness 
as a reason for disqualifying an applicant for a teaching 
position. 


Ohio. Residence requirement was reduced to three ol 
the last nine years, and the $65 statutory ceiling on 
assistance payments was removed. 


Pennsylvania. The blind pension was increased from 
$60 to $70 and the ceiling on total income from pe 
sion and other income was increased from $2500 to 
$2880. It was also enacted that rent on vending 
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stands be scaled to stand income with rent to go to 
a revolving fund to establish new stands. 


Vermont. The maximum AB grant was increased 
from $63 to $75 per month. ~ 


Wisconsin. The Department’s authority, through its 
services to the blind program, to install concession 
stands and. vending machines in state office buildings 
was clarified. A bill to repeal the $75 maximum for 
AB failed to pass. 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Alabama. A Juvenile Court Commission was estab- 
lished to make “a comprehensive and thorough study” 
of ways in which juvenile delinquency “can be pre- 
vented, controlled and diminished”, and to report to 
the 1961 Legislature. 


The adoption statute was amended to render adop- 
tions incontestable five years after consummation, 
and legislation was enacted requiring the courts to 
report to the Department of Vital Statistics results of 
proceedings to legitimate illegitimate children. Several 
local court bills were enacted transferring juvenile 
court jurisdiction; in two counties it was transferred 
to the circuit court and placed under an additional 
circuit judge. An act was passed that removes disa- 
bilities of minority for any man under 21 but over 
18 years old who marries. 


A proposal to make specific the authority of the 
Department to license day-care facilities for children 
failed to pass. Proposals to abolish common law 
marriage, establish set fees for adoption, and modify 
requirements for adoption by grandparents failed to 
pass. Also defeated were proposals to establish a 
“suitable home” requirement for ADC eligibility, 
and to require mothers in ADC families to work 
under certain circumstances. . 


Alaska. Legislation was passed that makes provision 
for termination of parental rights by judicial process, 
and also the Interstate Compact on Placement of 
Children. A stronger adoption code failed. 


Arkansas. An act clarifying procedures and authority 
of the board of managers of the Training School for 
Girls for parole and discharge of inmates was passed. 
A bill to authorize only the Child Welfare Division 
of the State Department of Public Welfare to make 
placements was rejected. 


Colorado. An increased appropriation for ADC was 
passed, which will permit an increase of one dollar 
in the food allowances for children. 

Connecticut. A family court division was established 





in the Superior Court, and a bill relating to termina- 
tion of parental rights by the juvenile court in cases 
of disinterested natural parents was enacted. A revised 
child welfare agency licensing bill was rejected, but 
is being given further consideration by the Commis- 
sion to Study the Welfare Laws. 


Delaware. A bill was passed bringing the definition 
of ADC in conformity with the Social Security Act 
as amended. 


Kentucky. A new Department of Child Welfare was 
created as of July 1, 1960, to which will be transferred 
the three state children’s institutions now in the 
Department of Welfare, and the Division of Chil- 
dren’s Services now in the Department of Economic 
Security; the Department of Economic Security will 
retain the function of providing ADC services. 

Appropriations make possible an additional “cost-of- 
living” adjustment in ADC payments, which had not 
been included in such adjustments made previously 
in the other categories, and the Interstate Compact on 
Juveniles was enacted. 


Maine. A new Juvenile Offenders Law was enacted. 


Mississippi. Expenditures for foster home care were 
limited to $440,000 in state funds for the next two 
years, ADC was limited to $3,200,000 and a rider on 
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the bill specifies that no child shall receive ADC assist- 
ance if his mother has had an illegitimate child after 
receiving an ADC payment until proof satisfactory 
to the county welfare board that she has ceased illicit 
relations, and is maintaining a suitable home, has 
been presented. The ADC appropriation act further 
specifies that if federal funds are withdrawn the 
program shall cease. 


The amount of money that can be expended for 
purchase and installation of recreational equipment 
in public parks and playgrounds and for the creation 
of recreational commissions was increased. The direc- 
tor of the A&I Board was empowered to select and 
employ a director of youth affairs, who is to inform 
youth of economic opportunities, encourage the em- 
ployment of youth, and cooperate with youth, pro- 
fessional and trade organizations in stimulating their 
interest in industrial progress in Mississippi. Four 
counties had local and private legislation passed to 
allow them to participate in various ways in caring for 
exceptional, mentally retarded or other children unable 
to attend school. Youth court procedures were revised, 
but one bill that would have incorporated part of the 
duties of the Children’s Code i 
enabling act failed to pass. 


Commission in its 


Nebraska. The maximum ADC payment to the first 
child in an ADC unit was increased from $85 to $100, 
and ADC payments were authorized for children 
between 16 and 18 years old who are attending school 
and maintaining satisfactory grades or who are physi- 
cally or mentally incapacitated. Legislation was passed 
permitting the establishment of separate juvenile 
courts, increasing maximum board and room pay- 
ments for child wards of the state from $50 to $60 a 
month, and authorizing the use of federal funds to 
reimburse counties for various costs related to child 
welfare. 


Nevada. The ADC Act was amended to redefine 
“dependent child” to include children 16 to 18 years 
old who are regularly attending school and receiving 
passing grades. ADC will now be financed entirely 
from state and federal funds, the counties being 
removed from financial participation and it being no 
longer provided that the county commissioners review 
applications and make changes in awards. Legisla- 
tion establishing a program of public child welfare 
services, formerly operated on the basis of state 
appropriation and legislative intent, was passed, which 
includes certain foster care services if the counties 
contribute one-third of the non-federal funds. A 
deficit appropriation of $10,000 was made for ADC 
payments for the 1959-60 fiscal year. 


New Hampshire. A one year residence requirement 
by child or parent was established for ADC. Juvenile 
courts were given jurisdiction over 18- to 21-year-olds 
who committed acts of delinquency prior to their 
eighteenth birthdays. Provision was made for the 
appointment of guardians for minors and/or their 
property. 


New York. The Interstate Compact on Placement of 
Children and a bill specifically authorizing local 
public welfare officials to board a child with a family 
in another state, supplementing a previous enactment 
permitting them to make out-of-state placements for 
adoption, were passed. Legal provisions relating to 
guardianship and custody of destitute and dependent 
children by an authorized agency were clarified, and 
“surrender” for such purposes was defined as surrender 
to an authorized agency only. 


Among a large number of measures forming part 
of an attack on juvenile delinquency were: A new 
division for youths created in the executive depart- 
ment, supplanting the former state youth commis- 
sion, with authority to establish and operate oppor- 
tunity and rehabilitation centers for 15- to 18-year- 
olds; authorization for the social welfare department 
to conduct special parole facilities for parolees from 
state training schools, and for the division of parole 
to operate short-term parole facilities for older parolees 
up to 21 years old; juvenile delinquents 15 years old 
committed for serious crimes may be placed in cor- 
rectional facilities separate from the training schools 
and treatment centers, while inmates of correctional 
institutions who are 21 to 26 years old may be trans 
ferred by the state correction commissioner to youth 
rehabilitation facilities, up to a limited proportion. 
State reimbursement of 50 percent of local expenses 
for the care of juvenile delinquents was extended to 
meet the cost of reserving certified boarding homes 
to be ready when needed for temporary care and 
detention. 


For technical defects, a bill was vetoed that would 
have provided a two-stage adoption procedure for 
privately arranged adoptions. Action on the Youth 
Court Act of 1956 was postponed for another year 
so that the judicial conference may study it and report 
on whether it should be put into effect, modified or 
repealed. 


Ohio. Legislation was passed that provides for state 
grants for part of the salaries of a limited number of 
qualified child welfare workers in each county, and 
that authorizes the department to issue regulations 
for the licensing and supervision of child welfare 
agencies and institutions. 
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Oklahoma. The functions of the former Commission 
for Crippled Children were transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, the financing of the program 
to come from sales tax revenue. 


Pennsylvania. A program of state financial reimburse- 
ment to counties for part of child care costs was 
enacted. The Department of Public Welfare was 
authorized to acquire any of nine institutions for 
the juvenile delinquency program with funds for two 
appropriated. Maintenance payments for juveniles in 
state care were changed from 100 percent from the 
county to 50 percent from the state and 50 percent 
from the county. 

A proposal that the administration of institutions 
for juvenile delinquents be transferred from the 
Department of Public Welfare to the Bureau of Cor- 
rections of the Department of Justice failed to pass. 
Rhode Island. The legislature approved a proposed 
$2,500,000 bond issue to improve facilities at the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Training Schools, to be submitted to the 
voters in November and an appropriation of $200,000 
was approved to construct and equip new facilities for 
girls in the junior age group at a children’s center. 


Utah. Legislation was enacted providing for the 
establishment of day care centers under the super- 
vision of the Department of Public Welfare in coopera- 
tion with the Departments of Health and Education, 
for the training and care of handicapped children, 
with a supervisory committee and standards for day 
care centers established. 


Vermont. The maximum grant for ADC was in- 
creased from $40 to $45 per month for the first eligible 
child, from $23 to $25 for each additional child, and 
from $32 to $45 for the eligible relative. An act was 
passed that reduces the trial period for adoption from 
12 to six months, and legislation relating to adoption 
of children relinquished to’ charitable and religious 
corporations was enacted. 


Virginia. Provision was made for special reimburse- 
ment of salaries of caseworkers carrying limited ADC 
caseloads with emphasis on cases in which there is 
illegitimacy. Legislation was passed clarifying the 
conditions under which local boards of public welfare 
and licensed child-placing agencies have authority to 
place for adoption and consent to adoption. Legisla- 
tion permitting localities to establish and operate 
joint regional juvenile and domestic relations courts 
and providing for payment of the salaries of their 
judges and personnel was enacted. 


West Virginia. The Joint Committee on Govern- 
ment and Finance was directed to make a comprehen- 
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sive study of all the laws pertaining to adoption of 
children, compared with the laws in other states, to 
determine how West Virginia’s may be improved. 
The committee will make a report of findings and 
recommendations to the next regular session of the 
legislature. 

Wisconsin. Bills proposing to revoke the authority of 
the Department of Public Welfare to give consent for 
adoption of their wards failed to pass, but a compro- 
mise bill retaining the requirement that the courts 
be advised of the Department’s recommendations was 
passed. Many corrective measures, such as clarifica- 
tion that a child may be placed in the home of 
certain relatives without their being required to secure 
a foster home license, became law. The law barring 
the transfer of juveniles from correctional schools to 
reformatories was repealed, and authorization for 
planning a treatment center for emotionally disturbed 
children was enacted. 

A proposal to authorize ADC payments for one 
year after the payee and eligible child have moved 
out of the state failed to pass, and bills to authorize 
dispensing as news the names of children charged 
with offenses constituting felonies for persons 18 years 
old or older, and other information about them, failed 
to pass. A proposal to charge prospective adoptive 
parents a fee for adoption services was defeated. 
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CorRECTIONS 


Alaska. Several bills were passed enabling the state 
to operate its penal, probation and parole systems, 
which had been federal responsibilities under terri- 
torial status. 


Connecticut. In connection with the abolition of 
county government, trial justice and municipal courts 
were replaced by a circuit court, and county jails were 
transferred to the state. 
state department of corrections was not passed. 


A proposal to establish a 


Maryland. An amendment to the Defective Delin- 
quent Law extended the authority of the State Super- 
intendent of Prison to transfer prison inmates to 
other state correctional institutions for training, disci- 
pline or safekeeping, provided for the court to exercise 
discretion in requesting examination to determine 
whether or not persons are defective delinquents, and 
provided for payment of costs for appeals by persons 
unable to pay for them. 


New Hampshire. Provision was made for compensa- 
tion for wrongful imprisonment. 


Rhode Island. The New England Interstate Correc- 
tional Compact to promote joint use of facilities by 
participating states was enacted; the defective delin- 
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quent law was amended to permit better care and 
custody of the persons committed; the prisoner wage 
law was amended to permit increased payments for 
prison labor; and the prisoner good conduct law was 
amended to provide more incentive and award for 
good behavior. Legislation was passed requiring 
in adult correctional hold 
teaching certificates. The parole eligibility law was 


teachers institutions to 
amended to add five years to the term that must be 
served by a life prisoner who escapes. 


Utah. The legislature provided that the state may 
enter into compacts providing for the imprisonment, 
subsistence and care of felons in penal institutions in 
other states, and established a revolving fund for the 
purchase of supplies and equipment for out-of-state 
prison entries. 


Wisconsin. The law governing the new medium 
security prison was improved and a law governing 
good time allowed prisoners in county jails and 
reforestation camps and modernizing the Huber Law 
was enacted. Legislation was enacted that allows 
the commitment of women sentenced to more than 
six months to the Wisconsin Home for Women where 
rehabilitation and training is available, rather than 
to county jails. Penalties for convicted sex offenders 
were stiffened, including the prohibition of the 
issuance of driver’s licenses and readier termination of 
parental rights. 


See also: CHILDREN AND YoutH: Kentucky, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Wisconsin; Men- 
TaL Heattu: Maryland. 


MepicaLt Care aNnp HEattH SERVICES 


Alabama. The annual appropriation for indigent hos- 
pital care was increased from $100,000 to $250,000. 


Arizona. A proposal to enact aid to the permanently 


and totally disabled failed to pass. 


Connecticut. The health department was reorganized 
to include TB and other chronic illnesses programs 
and training schools for the mentally retarded, and 
also licensing and supervision of maternity homes. 
Local boards of education were authorized to require 
polio vaccinations and procedures on hospitalized 
town welfare cases were clarified by legislation. 


Kentucky. A program was authorized to provide 
comprehensive medical care within the limits of avail- 
able funds to PA recipients on a vendor payment 
basis. Certain aspects of the program will be ad- 
ministered by the Department of Health under con- 
tract to the Department of Economic Security, which 
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will determine the. coverage after consideration of the 
recommendations of an advisory council. 


Mississippi. The legal maximum for Aid to the Per- 
manently and Totally Disabled was raised to $40. 

Legislation to consolidate all types of institutions 
under a rehabilitation board was defeated. Appropri- 
ation bills for institutions carried provision that funds 
may be made available by the institutions to other 
related state agencies, but only if federal matching 
funds are available. 


Nebraska. The use of certain inheritance tax funds 
was authorized for the construction of convalescent 
or geriatrics units, and the legislative council was 
directed to make a study of nursing homes, public 
hearings on which will be held before the regular 
1961 legislative session. 


New Hampshire. The State Cancer Commission was 
removed from the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Health and a special appropriation of $35,000 was 
made for it. The hospital licensing law was modified 
to provide for judicial review, to specify grounds for 
suspension and revocation of licenses, and to redefine 
requirements for licensing of hospitals and nursing 
homes. 


New York. Legislation was enacted enabling county 
and city public welfare districts to establish and operate 
hospitals for the chronically ill, utilizing discontinued 
tuberculosis facilities. Voluntary hospitals and similar 
non-profit institutions were empowered to bring suit 
for the recovery of hospital charges directly against 
the responsible relatives of indigent patients. 


Ohio. Responsibility for licensing nursing and rest 
homes was transferred from the Department of Public 
Welfare to the Department of Health. 


Oklahoma. County directors of public welfare were 
made members, with county health officer and county 
judge, of county committees to make recommenda- 
tions on persons seeking licenses from the state health 
department to operate nursing and rest homes. 


Vermont. An act was passed authorizing the State 
Commissioner of Social Welfare to provide nursing 
and convalescent care and limited hospitalization 
services to recipients of OAA, APTD and AB. 

The maximum grant for APTD was increased 
from $63 to $75 a month. 


Virginia. Definitions of the federal PA categories 
were amended to specifically include hospitalization 
as an element of medical care. 


Wisconsin. An amendment was passed bringing the 








definition of the disabled in state law into substantial 
compliance with the definition in federal law. A 
revised system of compensation for physicians and 
psychiatrists in state services was enacted. 


Menta HEALTH 


Alabama. A $300,000,000 bond issue was authorized 
for the construction and equipping of a hospital to 
be part of the University of Alabama Medical Center 
and to be used for the care and treatment of mental 
patients and the training of medical students in the 
field of mental illness. An additional 10 percent tax 
on whiskey was levied, one-half of the proceeds to be 
used for mental health purposes. 

Colorado. An appropriation provided funds for a 
pilot program for training mentally retarded children 
incapable of being educated in ordinary classroom 
instruction, to be supervised by the state Board of 
Education and administered by the school districts. 
The Board of Education is to report to the next 
general assembly and give an appraisal of the need 
for such a program. 

Connecticut. The Commission on Alcoholism was 
merged with the Department of Mental Health. The 
Welfare Commissioner has been relieved of duties in 
connection with admissions to state hospitals. Legis- 
lation was enacted that provides that no collections for 
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the care of patients in state humane institutions may 
now be made from legally liable relatives if they have 
paid billed charges for 16 years or if the patient has 
reached the age of 21, whichever is later. 


Kentucky. Specific authorization has been given the 
courts to commit patients originally admitted by 
other procedures who want to leave against medical 
advice, when the hospital physicians submit afhdavits 
stating the necessity of commitment. Commitment 
and competency proceedings have been separated; 
formerly incompetency had to be declared before 
commitment. Final commitment will be on the basis 
of athdavits of the hospital staff who examine the 
patient, and the certificates of other examining phy- 
sicians may only state that the person needs further 
observation and treatment. Provisions for observation 
and treatment for 35 days, and possible extension for 
an additional 35 days, in either private, VA or state 
mental hospitals were enacted, which will sometimes 
allow completion of short-term treatment without 
actual commitment. Jury trial was declared no longer 
a requirement for commitment, although the right 
to it is preserved. Restoration proceedings have been 
clarified and may also now be without jury, if desired 
by the patient, with provision made for the appoint- 
ment and payment of a member of the bar to represent 
the patient. Legislation was passed to provide for the 
apprehension and return of patients escaped from 
mental institutions in other states. The Department 
of Mental Health is now allowed to be appointed as 
committee or guardian for persons found incompetent 
and committed to mental institutions without another 
guardian. Administrators of estates of persons who 
have been patients in hospitals of the Department of 
Mental Health are now required to learn from the 
Department whether support has been paid, before 
settling the estates. 

Maryland. An amendment was enacted that provides 
for the commitment of narcotics addicts charged with 
criminal offenses to a state mental hospital for treat- 
ment and observation. 


Nebraska. Legislation was passed authorizing AD 
payments to persons totally and permanently in- 
capacitated by a mental impairment, with the state 
and county expenditures limited to $200,000 for any 
biennium. Legislation facilitating recoveries from 
persons receiving care in state mental hospitals was 
approved. 

New Hampshire. An act failed to pass that would 
have provided for the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Mental Health, merging certain correctional 
and mental health institutions and services. 


New York. School districts will now be required to 
establish special classes for children whose IQ's are 
less than 50, if they have eight or more such children, 
otherwise they must provide special training by con. 
tract. The treatment of mental patients in “community 
residences” that are approved by the state mental 
hygiene commissioner and have suitable rehabilitative 
programs, facilities and staff was approved. 
Pennsylvania. The liability to the state of responsible 
relatives for the maintenance of mental defectives was 
limited to their ability to pay, as determined by court 
order or the department of revenue. The state tuber- 
culosis hospital was transferred to the Department of 
Public Welfare for care of the mentally retarded. The 
Interstate Compact on Mental Health failed to be 
approved. 

Rhode Island. Amendment to law was passed that 
provides that a person found guilty of the charge of 
being a common drunkard must be examined by the 
division of alcoholism of the department of mental 
health, which must recommend to the court whether 
the person should be committed to the division of 
alcoholism or sentenced to the adult correctional insti- 
tutions. A proposal to establish a governor's advisory 
commission on mental retardation failed to be ap- 
proved. 


West Virginia. The Joint Committee on Govern- 
ment and Finance was directed to see that a study is 
made of the entire area of mental illness and to report 
recommendations to the legislature by the first of 
January. 


Wisconsin. A system of state grants-in-aid to com- 
munity mental health clinics was established. An 
advisory committee on mental health was established 
to conduct a four-year study to improve coordination 
of mental health services among the various. state 
agencies and programs. A law was passed directing 
the setting of standards for operation and patient care 
by the Department of Public Welfare for the state's 
system of county mental hospitals. 

See also: Corrections: Rhode Island; Cuitoren anv 
Youtu: Wisconsin. 


REHABILITATION 


Alaska. A Governor’s Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped was established. 


Pennsylvania. An independent living bill, effective 
only if federal legislation passes, was enacted. 


See also: CuHitpREN aNpD Youtu: New York, Okla 
homa, Utah; Mepicat Care aNnp Hearn Services: 
Arizona, Mississippi, Vermont, Wisconsin. 
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SERVICES 


Colorado. A bill was passed permitting the establish- 
ment of marriage counseling services in cities and 
counties with at least 100,000 population, to be attached 
to the district courts of the counties. 


MIscELLANEOUS 


Arkansas. Amendments were made to the Arkansas 
Uniform Support Act to strengthen it, eliminate loop- 
holes, and allow for inter-county as well as inter-state 
use of reciprocal support proceedings. An act was 
passed that makes a stipplemental appropriation to 
pay deficiency storage and transportation costs for 
commodities provided for the school lunch program. 


Connecticut. Legislation was passed establishing a 
more equitable basis for rents for welfare recipients 
in municipal housing projects. Legislation to provide 
for licensing of social workers failed to pass. 


Kentucky. The Unemployment Insurance Law was 
amended to increase the maximum weekly benefit 


from $34 to $37. 


Maryland. The Interracial Commission's responsibility 
was extended to comprise the betterment of interracial 
relations in general, without reference to any specific 
race. 


Mississippi. The State Retirement Act was liberalized 
and clarified. 


New Hampshire. A new version of the Uniform 
Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act was enacted 
that is in line with the recommendations of 
Council of State Governments. 


the 


New York. A general state wage floor of $1.00 an 
hour was enacted and provision made for increase of 
the maximum workmen’s compensation, unemploy- 
ment insurance and non-occupational disability bene- 
fits from $45 to $50 per week. PA recipients and 
other needy persons were given legislative authoriza- 
tion to bring support proceedings directly against 
their responsible relatives in the state without the 
intervention of a public welfare official, and the 
Uniform Support of Dependents law was modified. 


Vermont. An act to authorize the Commissioner of 
Social Welfare to conduct training schools for local 
Overseers of the Poor was withdrawn. 


West Virginia. A bill to include food grants in the 
public assistance legislation was rejected. 


Wisconsin. The Family Code on marriage and divorce 
Was revised. 
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Child Welfare as a Field of Social Work Practice. 
A statement prepared by the Child Welfare League 
of America and the Children’s Bureau, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The League, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, New York. 1959. 32 pages. 
$.75. 


Prepared by the two leading national voluntary and 
governmental agencies primarily concerned with serv- 
ices to children and youth and reviewed by a repre- 
sentative group of social workers, this statement is the 
result of a long felt need “to clarify the field of child 
welfare and to define its area of specialization.” 
Initially, the objective was to produce materials that 
would help schools of social work in building curricu- 
lum. As the work developed, however, it was evident 
that a descriptive analysis of child welfare as a field 
of practice would be equally valuable to agencies in 
program development and preparation of staff. 

The statement covers: 1) the definition of child 
welfare, the social work methods used and the settings 
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within which services are offered; 2) the distinctive 
characteristics of child welfare that stem from chil- 
dren’s needs for parental care in their own homes or 
in substitute living situations; 3) the specific tasks 
performed in child welfare; 4) the requirements for 
performing the child welfare tasks; and 5) the im- 
plications for social work education and_ practice 
generally. 


A real contribution to social work literature, this 
pamphlet presents a fine description of child welfare— 
its real tasks and goals—as currently seen by the 
leaders in representative agencies and schools of 
social work. As such, it is a must for all social workers, 
and is highly recommended reading for future social 
workers, for other professions concerned with children 
and youth, and particularly for the lay citizen who has 
a real concern for the total welfare of the community. 


Roman L. Haremski 

Superintendent 

Child Welfare Services 

Illinois Department of Public Welfare 
Springfield, Illinots 


Child Welfare League of America Standards for 
Foster Family Care Service. The League, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, New York. 1959. 76 
pages. $1.50. 


This is one of a series of standards for child welfare 
services formulated by the Child Welfare League of 
America. Prepared by the Committee on Standards 
for Foster Family Care Service, the statement has 
incorporated the revisions suggested by more than 80 
member agencies including state departments of 
public welfare, national organizations, League staff 
and board members, and consultants who reviewed 
the draft. 


The committee has done a thorough job. The stand- 
ards as set forth in this pamphlet are very compre- 
hensive, touching on every aspect of foster home care. 
Each standard is numbered and generally followed by 
a brief statement of the reason for it, the implica- 
tions, or steps to be followed in carrying it out. 


These standards are all based on what is now gen- 
erally accepted as the best practice in the foster home 
field and there would probably not be any serious 
disagreement on any one of the standards. In the 
foreword by Joseph Reid, Executive Director of the 
Child Welfare League, it is stated that: “These stand- 
ards are intended to be goals for continuous improve- 
ment of services to children. They are not the criteria 
for accreditation for League membership, although 
they will be used as the basis for establishing member- 
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ship requirements. They represent practices which are 
considered to be most desirable in providing the social 
services which the community offers through various 
agencies out of its concern for children, to help them 
and their parents with problems affecting the rearing 
of children. These are therefore standards for social 
welfare services for children, regardless of auspices or 
setting.” 

That there has been a big gap between what is 
considered good practice and actual practice has been 
dramatically pointed up in the League’s recent foster 
care study, Children in Need of Parents. It is, there- 
fore, very timely to have these standards formulated 
and pulled together in this booklet. 


These standards will have to be goals rather than 
actualities for many agencies now. To implement 
them fully requires professional competence, and 
much of the foster care service in many agencies is be- 
ing given by untrained and partially trained workers, 
which will very likely continue for some time. This 
does not, however, preclude the usefulness of these 
standards for all agencies. They include suggestions 
on how to use untrained and partly trained workers 
but this is only briefly touched upon. Understandably, 
in a publication of this size covering such a large 
ezea there cannot be elaboration on any one point. 
It is hoped that there will be further material made 
available on how agencies with staffing problems 
might use these standards to the greatest extent. 


This concise statement of standards clearly and 
briefly defines each point. It should be of great use- 
fulness to all agencies both as a check list for present 
practice and as a guide towards improving services to 
children. 

Hexen E. Rippre 

Supervisor 

Foster Home Services 

North Carolina State Board of Public 
Welfare 


Child Welfare League of America Standards for 
Homemaker Service for Children. The League, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, New York. 
1959. 45 pages. $1.25. 

This document, the result of a project initiated by 
the Child Welfare League of America in 1955 to 
formulate a series of standards for child welfare ser- 
services, is the first definitive statement of standards 
applicable to and usable by a wide range of agencies 
and groups concerned with homemaker service. Prep- 
aration of the material involved extensive review and 
analysis of current practices and policies in addition to 
an overall consideration of the basic operative princ- 
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BOOK NOTES 


ples in this field. A committee representing a variety 
of national and local agencies reflecting a range of 
experiences and philosophy in the field of homemaker 
service devoted many months to the development and 
preparation of these standards. 

The material is. comprehensive in covering the 
purpose, development, organization and administra- 
tion of homemaker service. It sets goals for a quality 
of service which is achievable in any agency setting. 
It is recognized that, in general, current practices may 
not meet the criteria set forth by the committee. 
Intrinsic to the purpose of standards, however, is 
analysis and evaluation of philosophy and perform- 
ance, to provide impetus toward improvement of 
services and guide-posts for the development of new 
programs, 

Particularly valuable in this period of expanding 
homemaker programs is the chapter on “Community 
Planning for Homemaker Service.” An_ excellent 
index and a listing of selected references covering the 
best and most comprehensive articles and reports on 
homemaker service for children are outstanding fea- 
tures of the document. 


Mrs. EvizasetH G. WarKINs 
Administrative Assistant 
Cook County Department of Public Aid 


Child Welfare League of America Standards for 
Child Protective Services. The League, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, New York. 1960. 58 
pages. $1.50. 


A glance at the list of committee members re- 
sponsible for the Child Welfare League of America 
Standards for Child Protective Services will convince 
the reader that here is a document into which has gone 
the thinking and experience of some two dozen of the 
leaders in this area of social work and the allied field 
of the law. Representing the consensus of the com- 
mittee about current thinking and practice in this 
special field, and incorporating the suggestions from 
Child Welfare League member agencies, state depart- 
ments of welfare, other agencies and organizations, 
League staff, board members, and consultants, the 
standards are not only comprehensive, thorough, well- 
organized, and easily read, but bear the stamp of 
authority. The pamphlet begins with definition, pur- 
pose, and distinctive characteristics, followed by sec- 
tions on intake, on-going casework process, relation 
to court, organization of protective service and its 
relation to the community. 

Of particular interest to those of us in public welfare 
is this statement from the introduction: “The public 
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welfare agency is now considered by many to be the 
instrument for discharging the responsibility of the 
community for children who otherwise lack care and 
protection, for supplementing the efforts of their 
parents, or for intervening on the child’s behalf whe- 
ther or not the parents request help”—that is, for pro- 
tective services. This seems indisputable when we 
consider that there are practically no protective agen- 
cies outside of the major cities, and by no means in all 
of them, and that we cannot anticipate the establish- 
ment of many new voluntary agencies in this field. The 
inescapable conclusion is that public welfare agencies 
have a responsibility to expand and develop protective 
services as a definite part of their services to children. 

In meeting this responsibility an instrument such 
as these standards is of inestimable value. The 
existence of standards serves to focus attention and 
stimulate thinking. It affords agency staff and admin- 
istration a yardstick with which to measure present 
practice and a guide to the establishment of protective 
services as an addition to present Child Welfare 
services. Protective services of a sort are being given 
in many public agencies, usually as part of the child 
welfare workers’ duties, or by probation officers, etc., 
without being identified as such, and without clarity 
as to role, function, and process. The standards empha- 
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size the importance of identifying protective services 
as a special service, preferably carried in a separate 
agency or a separate department of a multiple-function 
agency. (Advocates of an undifferentiated caseload 
will undoubtedly take issue with this point.) 

How far we have moved from the original law- 
enforcement concept of the protection of children is 
demonstrated in the statement that “it is not con- 
sidered suitable for courts to administer protective 
services.” The location of services for the neglected 
child in a social rather than a legal agency confirms 
in structure a belief in the ability of negligent parents 
to use casework help, and assumes a definition of the 
neglected child broader than a purely legal one. The 
court’s responsibility is recognized, but it is seen as 
one of the resources available to the neglected child 
and his parents, though not the primary one. 

The committee takes note of the confusion existing 
because of the use of the terms “preventive casework,” 
“services to children in their own homes,” “aggressive 
casework,” etc., as synonymous with “protective serv- 
ices,” a confusion which is not always limited to 
those outside of the protective field. Although differ- 
entiating protective services from these other services 
is not the primary aim of the standards, the clear 
presentation of what protective services are, to whom 
they are appropriate, and how they are given should 
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have the effect of eliminating this confusion more 
than any material so far published. Lack of under- 
standing of this specialized service in behalf of chil- 
dren who are neglected by their parents has been a 
deterrent to the development of protective services and 
to the best use of those already in existence. For this 
reason among others it is hoped the standards will be 
widely read by social workers in all settings, by execu- 
tives, board members, and interested lay people, as 
well as by the agency staffs directly involved in giving 
protective services. For the latter group, they are a 
basic document, providing a guide for practice and 
a goal to achieve. 

RosBerta KENDRICK 

Casework Supervisor 

Child Service Division 

Hennepin County, Minnesota, Welfare 

Department 
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MSW CASEWORKERS NEEDED to fill new position 
in an expanding program for children in a progressive 
public agency. Start $6120 (slightly less without ex- 
perience). Excellent personnel policies, paid group 
insurance, liberal auto allowance. Write E. H. Malm- 
berg, Personnel Director, Hennepin Co. Welfare Dept., 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 








CASE SUPERVISOR. For large progressive public 
welfare agency. Responsible for the supervision 
and development of untrained workers, trained 
workers, and students. Requirements: M.S.W. plus 
3 years experience. Retirement and Social Security: 
Civil Service Examination. Salary: $5970—$7464 
Write: Miss Esther Lazarus, Director, Department 
of Public Welfare, 1500 Greenmount Avenue, Balti- 
more 2, Maryland. 








EXECUTIVE IN CHILDREN’S SERVICES. For larg: 
progressive public welfare agency. Responsible for 
supervision and administration of services to parents 
and their children who have been committed to the 
agency. Requirements: M.S.W. plus 5 years experi- 
ence, including 3 years supervisory experience 
Retirement and Social Security; Civil Service Ex- 
amination. Salary: $6660-$8323. Write: Miss Esther 
Lazarus, Director, Department of Public Welfare, 
1500 Greenmount Avenue, Baltimore 2, Maryland 








TRAINING DIRECTOR. For large progressive pub- 
lic welfare agency. Responsible for planning, super- 
vision and administration of training program for 
staff in Public Assistance, Children’s Services and 
Protective Services. Requirements: M.S.W. plus 8&8 
years social work experience, including 3 years of 
supervisory, consultant or teaching experience. Re- 
tirement and Social Security. Civil Service Ex: 

nation. Salary: $7420-$9276. Write: Miss Esther 
Lazarus, Director, Department of Public Welfare 
1500 Greenmount Avenue, Baltimore 2, Maryland 

















